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ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 


WATER-COLUURS. 





Tle WINTER EXHIBITION IS NOW OPEN, 5, PALL MALL EAST, 
from .0 till 5. Admission, Is,; Catalogue, 6d. 





ALFRED D. Fripp, R.W.S., Secretary. 


LITERARY PROPERTY.—WANTED to 





PURCHASE, an established MAGAZINE, LONDON WEEKLY |" 


PAPER, or SEKIES of BOOKS. Mu t be yieding a ona fide profit.— 
* PUBLISHER,” Messrs, Deacon's, L-adeuhall-street. E.C. 


PROFESSIONAL MAN, who has 


travellod much, author cf several well reviewed works, having a 
knowledge of Russian and other languages, wou'd be glad to undertake 
LITRRAdY WOKK of a remunerative nature, or business necessitating 
tain travel for a short time —Aduress C. P. W., 19, Treb.vir-road, Eur,’s 

Court 8. W. 


‘AN OXFORD GRADUATE, energetic, of 


literary tastes, and experienced in the work of a imrge | brary, 
desires LISKARIANSHIP, or post of SECRETARY and LIBKARKIAN to a 
Seckty or Gentleman. Willing to cettle alroad or travel.—D, B. V., care 
of 8. J. Lewis, Keynsham, Bristol, 


OYAL SOCIETY.—The post of CLERK 


and ASSISTANT to the LIBRARIAN is now VACANT. Candidates 

tuust be berween 21 and 30 years of age. Applic«tions, stating »ge and 

lifications, panied i iels, to bs sent to the SECRETARIES 

othe ROYAL SOCIETY. Burlington House, on or befure FEBRUARY 11TH. 
Salary. £150 per annum, without apartments. 


ECRETARY seeks RE-ENGAGEMENT. 


Mas been four years with a Member of Parliament ; Shorthand writer 
tnd correspondent ; married ; aged Would take moderate salary or 
temporary employment. Highest references. — Apply J. H., cure of 
Alexander & Shepheard, 27, Chancery-lane. 


GcHOOL TRANSFER.—TO be DISPOSED 


OF, a large and flourishing high-class LADIES’ SCHOOL, in a 
Hleasaut and most healthy neighbourhood, within twenty miles of London. 
Quite an exceptional opening for two or three accomplished and energetic 
Christian ladies, capable of directing the various branches of hixher educa- 
tion, and essed of some capita'. Priocipals only treated with.—Address 
lveuas & SONS, Solicitors, 12, Chapel-street, Be ‘ford-row, London, 


QCREENS.—Three and Four-leaved Folding 


S*REENS, ready for Scraps, &c., blaek ani other grounds, price 
6d. wnt £1, carriage paid.—JOHN JACKSON, Poulton-le-F lie, Lan- 
.—Virs. Anuesley Powys, Meanwood, Leeds, writes : ** The screen 
Mearrived and has given erent satisfaction.” 8 
T° PUBLISHERS, AUCTIONEERS, 
80 SECRETAKIES of Societies, and others.—GEORGE NORMAN & 
ree of Hart-street, Covent-garden, have fpecial facilities for producing 
icals, Catalogues, Reports, and every description of PRINTING, with 
Peoctualit and economy, 


¥, speed, 
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BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 


(for Lad'es), ART SCHOOLS, 
8 & 9, YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Visitor—EDWIN LONG, R.A. 
Professor— 
Assistant Teacher—Miss M. A, HEATH. 


The COUNCIL invite APPLICATIONS for the post of ART PROFESSOR, 
vacant by the death of Mr. Harry Johnson, R.I. 
Communications to be sent to the SECRETARY only, on or before 


JANUARY 31. B. SHADWELL, Hon, Sec. 


J 
T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL, ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £100 and £60 respec- 
tively, open to all First-year Students, will be OFFERED for CUMPE- 
TITION in OCTOBER, 1835, 

SPECIAL CLASSES are held throughout the year for the “ PRELIMI- 
NaRY SCIENTIFIC” and “ INTERMEDIATE M.B.” Examinations of the 
University of London, and may be joined at any time. 

Entries may be made to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special 
arrangements are made for Students entering in their Second or subsequent 
years; also for Dental Stud and for lified Practitioners, 

P i mey be obtained from the Medical 

W. M. Onp, Dean. 


Clty and GUILDS of LONDON INSTI- 


TUTE for the ADVANCEMENT of TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 








P and all parti 
ecretary, Mr. GEORGE KENDLE. 





The p st of PRINCIPAL of the FINSBURY TE HNICAL COLLEGE is 
now VACANT, The gsntieman appointed will be required to take the 
gereral masagement vo tte College and to act as Prot ssor in one of the 
Science Departments, He will be expect d to devote his whole time to the 
work, atid will receive a salary not exceeding £8)0 n-year. Applications, 
with copies of Testimonials, to be delivered, not later than FEBKUAKY 
JITH, to the DIRECTOR and SECRETARY, at the offices of the Institute, 
Gre-ham Cullege, London, E,C, 


ALLESLEY PARK COLLEGE, on the 


sandstone plain of Warwickshiie, A Mansion of sixty rooms, a 
large area of park, workshop, lab ratory, studio, baths, the purest water. 
The most approved princip es and methods for mental, moral, and physical 
training. Preparation fur the Public Schools.—Prospectuses, Pass Lists, 
and a Paper oa the Formation of Character, of the Principals, 


THOMAS WYLES, F.G.S., F.R.Hist.S, 
RK. 2RCHIBALD LITTIE, B.A., LL.B. 





Near Coventry. 


\ 7 ESTMINSTER TECHNICAL SCHOOL 


(In connection with City Guilds), 
PALACE STREET, VICTORIA STREET, 8.W., (near Victoria Station), 





The EVENING CLASSES will RE-O?EN on the 12TH INST. in Electric 
Engineering, Lighting, Measur ‘ments, Testing, Dynamo Machines, &c., 
Mechanical Engineering, Machine and Ruilding Construction and Drawing, 
Mathematics, Drawing (Art), Carriage Bui ding, &c. 

Also Cinsses for Matricu'ation aud Preliminary Scientific M.B., and all 
branches of the Civil Service, 

Full prospectus on application to R, E. H. GOFFIN, Hon, Director, 





KEY CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 


Visitor~The BISHOP of ELY. 
Head Master—The Kev. R. WINKFIELD, M.A, 

This School is adapted for the sons of professional men. New scheme 
and buildings. Preparation for Scholarship and Army Examinations, 
Total annual cost £5) to £60, Scholurships and Exlubitions, 

Apply to the HEAD MASTER, 


LACKHEATH PROPRIETARY 
SCHCOL,—Vresident : The Right Kev. the LORD BI-HoP of 
ROCHESLER. Head-Master: The Rev. E. WILTON rOUTH, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Chancellors’ Medallist. School fees. 25 guiness 
per annum. Boarcers ot £80, and Day-boarders at £40 per aunum, ins u- 
sive of schrol fees, sre receivid by F. RK. BuRROWs, 29, B-nuett-park, 
Biackheath,'o whom apply. 








(PETTENHALL COLLEGE, STAFFORD- 


SHIRE.—At the CAMBRIDGE 1.0CAI, EXAMINATIONS, the 
FIKST PLACE in all England bas ben TAKEN by th’s COLLEGE in 1870, 
1876, 1880, 1842, and at the London Matriculation Exhibitions won in 1881 
and 1883. Special attention paid to junior boys.—For prospectus, &c, 
apply to the Head-Master, A, W. YOUNG, Esq., M.A. 





r I ‘UNBRIDGE WELLS. — WARBERRY 

HOUSE, Bishop’s Down Park.—PRIVATE TUITION,— 
A. F. J. FORD, Esq., M.A., la‘e Scholar of King’s College, Cambrixge, 
receives TWELVE Pupils. First-class general Education ; special pre- 
Pp ion for Matriculation, Schol ips, and other Examinations, Every 
attention paid to the health and comfort of pupils, Fees, 200 guineas, 


BRitTiIsS#e MUS EU M. 


MISS BELOE will resume her LECTURES on “EGYPTOLOGY,” on 
FEBRUARY 11TH and 13TH.—For Syllabus, &c., apply (by let‘er only) to 
Mies JENNER, Hon. Sec., 63, Brook-street, W. 


ROYAL SOCIETY of LITERATURE. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 28TH, at 8 PM. 

















The Rev. A, J. D. DORSEY, B.D., will read a Paper on “ THE ART of 
READING PAPERS before SUCIETIES.” 
W. 8. W. VAUX, Sec. RSL. 





MEMORY & SUCCESS. 


| maa Contributes to Success ? 


A Good Memory. 
] AT Causes Failure in Life? 
w* vileens A Poor Memory. 
HAT can all obtain from Pror, LOISETTE’S 
W DISCOVERIES? et A Good Memory. 


T= PHYSIOLOGICAL ART of NEVER FOR- 
GETTING—using none of the * Links,” * Pegs, 
** Localities,” or *‘ Associations” of Mnemonics. Lost 
memories restored—the woist made good, and the best 
better. Any book learned in one reading. | 

Prospectus post-free, giving opinions of Mr. 
RICHARD A. PROCTOR, Dr. ANDREW WILSON, 
and others who have studied the system. 

A Day Class in Never Forgetting and for Cure of 
Mind-Wendéering every Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, at 3 P.M. An Evening Class 
every Tuesday, Thursday. Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday, at8 P.M. Great inducements to Correspondence 
Classes in above in all parts of the world. Lectures in 
Families of the Nobility. Also Private Lessons by 
Pot and by Persoral Instruction. 

Professor LOISETTE, 37, NEw OxForD STREET 

(oppo-ite Mudie’s), Lonpon, W.C. 


AUTOTYPE. 





AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 
(SAWYER’S COLLOTYPE) 
are printed direct on the paper with suitable margins 


any size up to Demy, 22 inches by 17 inches. This pro- 
cess is noted for its excellence in 


Copies of Ancient Manuscripts; 
Copies of Coins, Seals, Medallions; 
Copies of Pen-and-Ink Sketches; 
Copies of all Subjects of which a 
Photograph caa be taken; 


and is largely employed by the Trustees of the 
British Museum, the Palaeographical, Numismatical, 
Antiquarian, and other Learned Societies, and by the 
Leading Publishers. 





“The Autotype Printing Process, or that which we have first briefly 


described, affords many advantages for certain purposes of Book Miustra- 
tions, the chief among these being absolute fidelity, and, as compared with 
any kind of engraving. considerab'e economy in the preparation of smail 
editions, A photographic or other portrait, a photegraph of any o' ject, an 
etching or other monochrome drawing can be c»pied precisely, the drawing 
as it left the hand of the original artist, without the possibility of any in- 


accuracy from the work of iutermediate persons.”—Zimes, April 17th, 1873 





To adorn the Walls of Home with Copies of Artistic 
asterpieces, visit 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
Catalogues, 124 pp., Sirpence, free by post. 





“ AUTOTYPE in RELATION to HOUSEHOLD 
ART.” With Three Illustrations, 21 pp., free to any 
address, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 





MANY COPIES of all the BEST NEW BOOKS 
Are in Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 
One Guinea per Annum and Upwards, 
According to the number of Volumes required. 





Book Societies Supplied on Liberal Terms. 





Prospectuses postage free, on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
NEW OXFORD STREET, 
281, Regent Street, W., & 2, King Street, Cheapside, 
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WwW. H. SMITH & SON’S 
SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY. 


186, STRAND, LONDON, and at the RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 

















1.—This Library is established in connexion with Messrs. W. iH. SMITH & Son’s numerous Railway 
Bookstalls; it embraces all the most important Works of History, Biography, Travel, Fiction, Poetry, 
Science, and Theology, as well as the leading Magazines and Reviews. 


2.—Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depot where their names are registered, but they 
may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the Clerk in charge of the Depot at which they obtain 
their books. There are 500 Bookstalls available for this purpose. Of the current periodicals, one only at 
a time is allowed to a Subscription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not be accepted for the 
supply of Magazines and Reviews only. 

3.—The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may exchange once a day. 
The Clerk in charge will obtain from London any Work in the Library which a Subscriber may desire to 


have. NOVELS exchanged only in unbroken and complete Sets. 


4.—London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depot will be entitled only to 
the number of volumes which the Country terms assign to the amount they subscribe ; similarly, Country 
Subscriptions transferred to Town become subject to the London regulations. 


5.—Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at any of the Railway 
Bookstalls, or 186, Strand, London. 


6.—Messrs. W. H. Smirn & Son beg to impress upon their Library Subscribers the fact that much 
disappointment and inconvenience would be avoided if they would, in all cases, give to the Clerk in charge 
a list comprising at least ¢wice as many titles of works as they wish to exchange. 


I.—FOR SUBSCRIBERS OBTAINING THEIR BOOKS FROM A LONDON TERMINUS 


6 Months. 12 Months, 
- «4 «& 2s. a 


For One Volume atatime ..  . 0 


(Novels in more than One Volume on not analldlie fer thie clace of Bubbeription.) 
For Two Volumes _e,, oo - 017 6 

(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For Four __s,, is nh - ~~ sm «ma ae 
For Eight _,, je mn = - - eae 
For Fifteen ,, ai Oe ae ae ee ee ee 


II.—FOR SUBSCRIBERS OBTAINING THEIR BOOKS FROM A 
COUNTRY BOOKSTALL— 


For One Volume at atime ---  --) ese eee nee nee tee 
(Novels in more than One Volume are not available fer this class of Subscription.) 


For Two Volumes __e,, e - 017 6 


(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For Three _,, * 
For Four __,, - 
For Six - - 
For Twelve , am 


III.—FOR COUNTRY BOOK CLUBS, READING SOCIETIES, &c. 


For Twenty-four Volumes ata timo ) se ee ee wes ~ 9 9 


For Thirty-six - - eer ae as sn ae —« 2 Fg 
For Forty-eight a " see a Re -- 18 16 


For Sixty i * lle | oe » oe 

For Seventy-two is " oe. See ae .. 28 Q 

For Eighty-four a - vi ia ibs ve ; -- 3215 

For every additional Twelve Volumes, £4 12s. 64. 

Lists of Books in circulation, or any other information, can be obtained at any of the Railway Bookstalls, or at 186, Strand, London. 


A Catalogue of Surplus and New Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, and can be had upon application 
at the Bookstalls, Also a Catalogue of Books in elegant bindings for Gentlemen’s Libraries. 
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& R. MAXWELL’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NEW NOVEL BY A NEW AUTHOR. 
Now ready, in 3 vols., at all Libraries, 31s, 6d. 
THE QUEEN of the MOOR. 


By FREDERIC ADYE. 


NEW NOVEL BY A NEW NOVELIST. 
Now ready, in 3 vols, at all PE h 3ls. 6d 


CURRENT, REPENTANCE. 


Pn 4 au. Me NOVEL, IN ONE VOLUME. 
; 2s. 6d., cloth ; 3s. 6d, half-morocco (postage 4d.). 


BOULDERSTONE. By William Sime, 


Author of ‘* King Capital,” “ The Red Route,” “ Haco the Dreamer,” ke. 


NEW CHEAP bmp go EDITION OF “RITA’S” NOVELS. 
Now ready, 2s., boards ; 2s. 6d., cloth ; 3s. 6d., half-morocco (postage 4d.). 


LIKE DIAN’S KISS. By “Rita,” Author 


of “ Dame Durden,” “* My Lord Conceit,” &c, 


NEW CHEAP UNIFORM EDITION OF E, SPENDER’S NOVELS. 
Now ready, 2s., boards ; 2s, 6d., cloth ; 33. 6d., half-morocco (postage 4d.). 


RESTORED. By E. Spender, Author of 


“A True Marriage,” ‘‘ Son and Heir,” ** Kingsford,” &c, 


J. & R. MAXWELL, Shoe-lane, and all Libraries, 
Bookstalls, &c, : 


UNIFORM WIT *‘ KERAMIC ART OF JAPAN.” 
1 vol., imperial 8vo, 21s. 


JAPANESE ENAMELS. 


With Illustrations from the Bowes Collection. 


With two plates in colours and gold by Firmin Didot et Cic., 
Sixteen plates in Autotype, and numerous Woodcuts, 
By JAMES L. BOWES, 
Author of “ Japanese Marks and Seals,” and joint Author of “* Keramic 
Art of Japan,” 
* The book needs only to be seen to be admired. 8‘udy of Japanese his- 
tory and literatu.e is shown in almost every page.” —Scotsman. 
“This book is a valuab’eas well as a beautiful one.”—Academy. 
** Most delightfully discursive.”— Art Journal. 
“A worthy companion to the splendid volumes which bear Mr. Bowes 
name.” — Architect. 
BERNARD QuaniTcH, 15, Piccadilly, Londor, 


OMAR—FITZGERALD—VEDDER. 
Published by BERNARD QUARITCH, 15, Piccadilly, London. 


OEMS from the PERSIAN: RUBAIYAT 


of OMAR KHAYYAM; and the SALAMAN and AB3AL of JAMI. 
Rendered into ee Verse ‘by EDWARD FITZGERALD, 1 vol., 16mo, 
1879, half-bound, 10s, 64, 


UBAIYAT of OMAR KHAYYAM: the 


Astronower-Poet of Persia. Rendered into English Verse by 
EDWARD FITZEERALD. Wth an Accompaniment of Drawings by Elihu 
Vedder. At'as 4to, Boston, U.S., 1884, illus rated by Fifty-six most elaborate 
Designs (pub, at £6 6s.), still offered at the Snbscription cash price of £5 5s 

Highly praiked by the Academy, the Athenaeum, the Times, the Satur- 
day Review, the Art Journal, avd other Journa's. 
An Edition de Luxe on Japan paper is in preparation. Of this only 100 
copies will be produced, price £31 10s. Only ten copies remain for sale, 
BERNARD QUARITCH, 


One Shilling. 160th to 199th Thousand, 


[ARK DAYS. By Hue Conway, Author 


of “Called Back.” Being Vol. III, Arrowsmith’s Bristol Library. 


“ An excellent story.’—Dublin Evening Mail. “ Will maintain his re- 
putation and popularity as a writer.”—Pall Mol! Gazette. “* The atten- 
tion of most re: raders will be riveted upon this story from the first page to 


> list."—Scoisman. ‘* The reader's curiosity on the stretch.”—Daily 
News, 




















Fristol: J, W. ARROWSMITH, 11, Quay-strect. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. And all Railway Booksta'ls. 





NEW FAIRY TALE FOR CHRISTMAS OR BIRTHDAYS, 


FFIE and her STRANGE ACQUAINT- 


ANCES, . A very curious story, almost true. By the Rev. J. 
CkorTs, author of ** Flowers with Koots,” Illustrated by Gordon Browne. 
Cloth, elegaut, gilt edges, 5s., post free, 


“Certainly, since Alice in Wonderland, there has never appeared a more 
charming Fairy Tale then these *Adventures of Effie.’ The beautifully 
drawn pictures are by Gordon Browne, and the get up is capital.” 


Booksell: r, 


LOWERS with ROOTS. By the same 


Author. Being Allegories and Sermons for Children, Price 2s, 6d., 
cloth, post free, 


“The allegories would certainly charm any childish audience.” 
uardian. 





Chester: PHILLIPSON & GOLDER, 





Price One Shilling, 


SOME WISE SAWS and MODERN IN- 
STANCES ; or, What about I’ree Trade Now? By S. E. VERE. 
Loudon : GuiFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN, & WALSH, corner of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, Torquay : ANDREW IREDALE, 





Ready, 16mo, cloth extra, price 5s., post-free. 


Wie SPOILS OUR NEW ENGLISH 


y ree aon and Answered by HENRY STEVENS, of 
érmont, F.S.A., 


London : tesa N. STEVENS, 115, St. Martin’ 'e-lane, Ww. v.C. 





Fifth Edition, 1s., or twelve stamps by post. 


NOSE and THROAT DISEASES. 
a By GEORGE MOORE, M.D. 
__ Janes Errs & CO., 170, Piccadilly, and 48, Threadnecdle-street. 





This day is published, in 1 vol., price 4s, 


THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY CALEN- 


DER for 1885. 





Also, price 4s. 
pe BLIN EXAMINATION PAPERS: 
being a Supplement to the “ University Calendar for 1485.” 
Dublin; Hopes, FiGGis, & Co, London; LON@MANs & Co, 


On TUESDAY, the 27th, will be published, 


GEORGE ELIOTS LIFE 


AS 


RELATED IN HER LETTERS AND JOURNALS. 


Arranged and Edited by her Husband, 
Je W. C R O S Ss. 
WITH PORTRAITS AND OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS 


3 vols., post 8vo, 42s. 





Epinaurcu ann Lonpon: WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 7 
CHARLES DICKENS as I KNEW HIM: the Story of the Reading 


Tours in Great Britain and America (1866-1870). By GEORGE DOLBY. Crown Svo, 6s. (post-free). 

“Is pleasant and unpretentious. It tells the story of those triumphant reading tours. . . . His account 
of his 1 experiences is interesting in a very high degree. It will be welcome to all lovers of Dickens tor Dickens’ 
sake. thenacum. ANOTHER BOOK ABOUT DICKE 

“GEORGE DOLBY knew the ‘ Chief’ tail well, 
And as he knew him, drew him; 
So read the tale he has to tell— 
‘Charles Dickens as I Knew Him.’”—Puneh. 


TARANTELLA: a Romance. By Mathilde Blind, Author of “ Life of 


George Eliot,’’ &c. 2 vols. 2is. 
“ Entirely poetical in conception and treatment. ‘ Tarantella’ is more essentially a poem than many a narra- 


tive written in smooth and elegant verse. . . . ‘ Tarantella’ is, indeed, full of strange originality, and full of 
scenic effects of uncommon power.”—Athenacum. 


ICHABOD: a Portrait. By Bertha Thomas, Author of ‘‘The Violin 
Playe' i ‘‘ Life of Georges Sand,” &c. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. | Just ready. 
“TItis tinctly clever. . . . A book which is clever enough to amuse by its ingenuity.” —Socie ty. 


THE CHANCELLOR of the TYROL. By Herman Schmid. 


by DOROTHEA ROBERTS. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 
HE LOTHIAN PRIZE ESSAY, 


THE ART of WAR in the MIDDLE AGES, A.D, 378—1515. 


OMAN, B.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. (post-free). 








Translated 
(Just ready. 


By C. W.C. 


{Now ready. 





Lonpon: 7. FISHER UNWIN, 26, PAarEanosren Sau ARE, F.C. _ 








a Pree iad | | Mr. HUGH CONWAY'S New Stor; y now appearing 


CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW in“ THE ENGLISH ILLUS RATED MAGAZINE” is described as: 


For JANUARY, 1885. 
1, BISHOP RYLE on the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
2. HOME REUNION, 
3, RECENT CHANGES in WESLEYAN METHODISM, 








, « "4 truly admirable creation.”—S¢. James's Gazette. 
A success on entirely different ground from what Mr. Conway has tried 
| aaa "—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ The situations are strong, and characterised by graat humorousness.” 
Gr ophic, 








“Very well constructed, very entertaining. It does credit to the write rs’ 
4, THE CHURCH in EAST LONDON. | versatility. “_Iilustrated ‘London News. fe 
5. BREWER’S REIGN of HENRY VIII. ieee aninetaarna — 
6. HARRIET MONSELL, | Profusely Illustrated. Price Sixpence ; by post, Eightpence. 
7, PROFESSOR DRUMMOND and THEOLOGICAL REACTIONS. | THE ENGLISH 
8, THE CHRISTIAN LAW of MARRIAGE, 


9, THE SEABURY CENTENARY, 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


10. THE CHURCH of IRELAND, For FEBRUARY, 1885, OONTAINS— 


SHORT NOTICES. I. “IN the NUT TREE.” After a Drawing by DEWLY BATes 
London : SPOTTISWOODE & Co.,  New-street- et-square. | ( Frontispiece.) 


a ———__———— | IL me ~*~ ‘COUNTRY (concluded), By Rose KinGsusr 


M A Cc M | L L A N? s M A G A Z | N E, | With Illustrations by Alfred Parsons. 


Ill. ey CASTLE, By M.CREIGHTON, With Illustrations by 
No. 304, for FEBRUARY. Price 1s, 
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NTENTS OF THE NUMBER, 
poe V. IN a SOUTH ITALIAN TAVERNA. By CHARLES GRANT, 
A CANADIAN HOLIDAY. Hue Conway, Author of “Called Back.” 
LORD TENNYSON’S “ BECKET.” ee fie os 
London: MACMILLAN & Co. 
With Copious Examples and Comparative Tables. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 508, cloth, 6s, 
COMPETITORS are reminded that the LAST DAY for RECEIVING 


AV. SUR DUAMATNO. OUTLOOK. Ty WA. eum, Woh Mes 
ee VI. THE GIRL at the GATE (concluded). By WiL Kis COLLINS, 
THE CITY COMPANIES, VIII. A CASUAL 80NG, By RODEN NouL 
A MILLIONAIRE’S COUSIN, Chapters IV.—VL A HANDBOOK OF THE ENGLISH 
«PEOPLE'S JOURNAL” £200 PRIZE 
STORIES at the “PEOPLE'S JOURNAL” OFFICE, DUNDEE, will be | It brings together information not contained in any ingle work extant: 





tions by Hugh Thomson. 
prepregs VI. A FAMILY AFFAIR, Chapters XIV., XV. (fo be continued). Dy 
VILLAGE LIFE in SOUTH AFRICA. London : Macau! LAN Se Co. 
REVIEW of the MONTH. ——— “ 

VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


NEW WORKS. 


TWO NEW SERIAL STORIES, 


MITRE COURT, 


By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, 


AND 
A GIRTON GIRL, 
By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES, 
ARE NOW APPEARING IN 
TEMPLE BAR. 

*.% The FEBRUARY NUMBER will be 
published on WEDNESDAY NEXT, the 
28th inst. 








In 2 vols., with Portrait, 30s. 


A THIRD EDITION OF 
EDMUND YATES'S “RECOLLEC- 


'TLONS.” peas 
“A galaxy of wit and wisdom.”—Pictorial World. 


EAST by WEST: a Record of 
Travel Round the World. By HENRY W. LUCY, 
Author of ‘Gideon Fleyce.’’ 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 


DIARY of a CIVILIAN’S WIFE in 
INDIA. By Mrs. ROBERT MOSS KING. In 
2 vols.. crown 8yvo, with Thirty-two Illustrations 
from Designs by the Author, 24s. 


MOUNT SEIR, SINAI, and 


WESTERN PALESTINE: a Narrative of a 
Scientific Expedition. By EDWARD HULL, 
M.A., LL.D., Director of the Geological Survey of 
Treland; Professor of Geology, Royal College of 
Science, Dublin. With Maps and Illustrations. 


vo, 10s, 6d. 


MRS, SPEEDY’S ““WANDERINGS 


inthe SOUDAN.” With numerous Illustrations, 21s. 
“These volumes are clever and amusing; they are 
accompanied by some spirited sketches, and form a 
journal of travel which at the present moment offers 
an especial interest.’’— Morning Post. 
“Mrs. Speedy has written the most entertaining 
book about the Soudan that #% has been our fortune to 
read.’’—St, James’s Gazette. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


A THIRD SERIES OF 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, 
Author of * Kast Lynne” “The Ohannings,”’ &c. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF *“ CONTRADICTION.” 


NEAR NEIGHBOURS. By Frances 


MARY PEARD, Author of “The Rose Garden.” 
2 vols., crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SURRENDER.” 


VENETIA’S LOVERS. By Leslie 


KEITH, Author of ‘ Alasnam’s Lady,” &c. 3 vols. 

a e have no hesitation in saying that ‘* Venetia’s 
Lovers are well worth studying. Venetia herself is a 
charming conception—frank, refined, true, and pure— 
and her lovers are cleverly wrought studies of the men 
of the world, His book is specially adapted to the 
minds of those who like to be amused without being 

uisgusted, and instructed without being bored. 
hitehall Review. 


BETWEEN the ACTS. ByC.H.D. 


STOCKER. 3 vols. 

“The author of ‘ Between the Acts’ displays a ver- 
satility of style, as well as some other excellent quali- 
ties which augur well for her future position as a 
novelist ; The story in question has much to 
recommend it. It is very brightly written, full of 
humour, yet not destitute of pathos or grace. . . . 
We can thoroughly recommend ‘ Between the Acts’ as 
a novel which is never dull, never unwholesome, and 
which can be read with omens alike by the average 
devourer of fiction and those who look for something 
mre in the books they read than a mere aid to passing 
the time.”’—WSociety. 


TWO STORIES BY 
LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 
At all Booksellers’, price 6s, cach. 
ELLEN | TOO STRANGE 
MIDDLETON. NOT TO BE TRUE. 


Rrcwarp Eentiry & Sox, New Burlin on-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 








F. V. WHITE & COS 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE POPULAR WORKS OF FICTION AT 
ALL LIBRARIES. 


KATE VALLIANT. 


3 vols. 
By ANNIE THOMAS (Mrs. PENDER CUDLIP), 
Author of ‘Denis Donne,” “ Jenifer,” “Allerton Towers,” ‘ Eyre of 
Blendon,” “ Friends and Lovers,” &c, 





THE SECOND EDITION OF 


THE HEART of JANE WARNER. 


By FLORENCE MARETAT, Sater of “My Sister the 
»  Phyllida,” ** Facing the Footlights,” &c. 

= Fe nation® lending itself to a variety of tragical details, is worked 
out with the writer’s accustomed skill and fertility of io agination, and is 


invested with a certain degree of originality."—Morning Post. 


OUT of EDEN. 3 vols, By Dora 


RUSSELL, Author of * The Vicar’s Governess,” “Footprints in the 


3 vols, 


8: ” &c, 
= This 1 isa genuinely good story. The interest deepens as the tale pro- 
ceeds,... There is a complete absence of inconsistency in the putting to- 
ri Its incidents are of an uvusutl kind..,,The character 


4 of the story. Ps 
oe ady Blunt is drawn with bold touches....The writer's sketches of 
country society show olservation and a sense of humour....A strong 
point in this novel is that it holds in reserve a startling secret until almost 
its last pages. Thus the fortunes of its personages are followed with inte- 
rest until the fall of the curtain.”"— Morning Post. 

** Miss Russe'l’s descriptive powers have greatly improved—there isa 
depth of thought in many passazes that is missing in previous eff prts.... 


The book is readable, and will meet with many who will edmire it....” 
Public Opinion. 


DOUBLE DEALING, 3 vols. By 
“TRAMIO” (GERTRUDE A, SOUTHAM), Author of “Gladys: a 
lous Novel,” &c, 

= Ia this eevel, when the author describes scenes in which the better 
qualities of the heart are concerned, she exhibits real power and tender- 
ness, '—Manchester Courier. ; 

*: *Tramio’ is a very smart writer, and is, moreover, gifted with a large 
fund of genuine huinour. With the latter she imbues her heroine, Penelope 
Komilly, and the reader docs not weary owing to the freshness and breezi- 
ness of Penelope’s sayings and doings....‘ Tramio’ is witty, genial, aud 
remarkably sharp, and is never once guilty of an offence against good 
taste.”— Whitehill Review. 


7” tory has much to interest....The style is flywing.” Sad 
oe Public Opinion. 


JUDITH WYNNE. 3 vols. By 


C. L. PIRKIS, Author of ** Di Fawcett,” ‘* Wanted ! an Heir,” “ A Very 
Opal,” &c. 
ax Mrs. Pirkis has a good deal of cleverness,,..Her heroine is a life-like, 
spirited character, Sho describes some of the more active passages in the 
story with plenty of vigour, aud all through the book there are evidences 
of ability....”"— Athenaeum. a 
** Judith Wynne’ shows a distinct advance upon its author's f.rmer 
works. The story is fu'l of sensational interest....the treatment in parts 
is strong enough to make the work repay perusal... .. The reader of a single 
chapter in the book can hardly fail to distinguished the imp made 
by Charlotte Brdnte’s powerful individuality, as expressed in her style, on 
the style of the author. The principal characters are drawn with con- 
siderable strength....The progress of Judith Wynne’s feelings for Wolf 
eece are described with sympathy and power. We confidentiy look for- 
ward to Mrs, Pirkis’s new work to couficm our estimate of the powers..,.” 
Pictorial World. 
“* The plot is not only good, but also original, and consistently carried 
out. The mise en scene of the tale is etfective. e characters of the 
brothers Wolfgang and Oscar Reece are well contrasted..,.the unexcep- 
tionable tone of the tale is one of its principal merits.”—Morning Post. 
“An ing with an ing plot..... The mystery om | 
introduced in connexion with the well-sketched character of Wolf is well 
sustained throughout the novel..... The brothers Oscar and Wolf are both 
well portrayed, and stand out as Hient character sketches.....There isa 
captivating weirdness about this novel which will make it difficult for the 
most callous readers to place it on the shelf, if once begun, until they have 
read to thes weet and prettily constructed conclusion. We have no hesitation 
in predicting a large share of popularity for this well i novel.” 
Court Circular. 
* A novel of considerable power with a skilful plot..... The character of 
‘Judith Wynne,’ in whom the chief interest of the book centres, is ad- 
mirably drawn, and the whole story, which a deeply tragic 
element, is well worked out. The interest never flags from first to , 
y Times. 
** The characters are strongly individual, clearly defined, and act with 
consistency....Bryce, the old Welsh servant, is a character, and the mimic 
warfare between her and Judith Wynne is amusing.”"—Daily News. 


THE LOVE that he PASSED BY. 


3vols. By IZA DUFFUS HARDY. 


SYBILLA, and other Stories. 


vols. By Mrs.G. LINNASUS BANKS. 
** Pleasantly-told stories.”—Queen. 


THE RED CARDINAL. 2 vols. 


By Mrs, FRANCES ELLIOT. 














NEW BOOK OF POEMS. 
Now Ready, in | vol., cloth, gilt edges, 


CAMILLA and GERTRUDE, and 


other Poems, By FLORENCE H. HAYLLAR. 

“It may be said at once that this book will add to Miss Hayllar’s reputa- 
tion considerably..... The poem ‘Camilla and Gertrude’ tells, with much 
pathos and sweetness, of Gertrude’s self-sacrifice. ..., There are many beau- 
tiful passages in the poem, the description of the sisters’ love for each other 
be vg prettily told..... ‘Camilla and Gertrude’ is a success, and augurs well 
for the future of the poet>ss.”—Sussex Dai/y News. 


CHEA : se on pomere — 
CELEBRATED ENGLISHWOMEN of the 


VICTORIAN ERA. By W.H. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 1 vol., cl., 3s. 6d. 


POISONED ARROWS. By Jean Middle- 


MASS, 1 vol., cloth, 3s. 6d, 


THE ROOT of ALL EVIL. By Florence 


MARKYAT. Picture boards, 2s, 











. FLV. Ware & Co., 31, Southampton-street, Strand. 








SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & C0,’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


RECENT AFRICAN 
EXPLORATION. 


Will be ready in a few days, in 1 vol., demy 8vo, with 
Two Maps and numerous Full-page and er 
Woodcut Illustrations, price One Guinea. 


THROUGH MASAI 
LAND 


A Journey of Exploration among the Snowclad 
Volcanic Mountains and Strange Tribes 
of Eastern Equatorial Africa. 

Being the Narrative of the Royal Geographical 
Society’s Expedition to Mount Kenia and 
Lake Victoria Nyanza, 1883, 1884. 

By JOSEPH THOMSON, F.R.G.S., 


Leader of the Expedition; Author of “ To the Central 
African Lakes and Back.” 





From the TIMES, January 20th. 

“Tt would indeed be difficult to find another man 
who could have gone through what Mr. Thomson has 
done, and have come out of it alive and with stainless 
hands. To deal successfully with the African native, 
and yet not resort to violence, demands a patience and 
tact that are phenomenal, and in that Mr. Thomson 
succeeded. ... Many a time, it will be seen from his 
narrative, he must, unarmed, have faced hordes of 
these reckless Masai, whose brandished spears might 
at any moment have ended his career. Adventures 
with wild elephants, hippopotami, and buffaloes (this 
last the most dangerous of all African animals), he has 
no end of to tell us. .. . Mr. Thomson has no need to 
apologise for his want of practice with the pen: his 
former natrative proved that he ean tell his story quite 
as well as he leads his expeditions. The present 
volume is marked by all the best qualities of its pre- 
decessors.. . . Certainly, so far as novelty is concerned, 
we have had nothing from Africa to hy with the 
present volume since the publication of Mr. Stanley’s 
‘Through the Dark Continent.” Mr. Thomson has 
been able to open up and shed broad daylight on a 
region previously absolutely unknown. .. . Mr. Thom- 
son’s hunting exploits, which he teils so well, are sure 
in themselves to attract readers to his book as well as 
mighty hunters to Masai Land. . . . Altogether he has 
done a solid piece of work of unusual scieutific value.” 





TWO NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES, 





THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘““PROPER PRIDE,’ AND “ PRETTY MISS 
NEVILLE.” 


SOME ONE ELSE. 
By Mrs. B. M. CROKER. 
3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 





THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“WHO IS SYLVIA?” 


A RUSTIC MAID. 
By A. PRICE. 
8 vols., crown 8vo, 3is. 6d. 





Now ready, 


THE STORY of the LIFE and 


ASPIRATIONS of L. R. KOOLEMANS BEYNEN 
(a young Dutch Naval Officer). By CHARLES 
BOISSEVAIN. Traaslated into English vy M. M. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


THE FEBRUARY NUMBER OF 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 
Now ready, price ONE SHILLING, 


Has for its leading article _a contribution by Mr. 
HENRY W. LUCY, entitled 


HATFIELD HOUSE AND THE MARQUIS OF 
SALISBURY. 


With Nine Illustrations drawn by Adrian Stokes, 
Joseph Pennell, and after Photographs by B. 
Lemere & Co., and Elliott & Fry. 


This number has 160 royal 8vo pages, 22 Articles, and 
61 Illustrations. 








London : 
Sampson Low, Marston, Seartz, & RrvinetoN, 
Crown-buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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LITERATURE. 


The Works of Thomas Gray in Prose and Verse. 
Edited by Edmund Gosse. (Macmillan.) 


To the debt under which Mr. Gosse has 
already laid all lovers of literature by his 
admirable life of Gray, he has now further 
added by issuing the first complete edition of 
the poet’s works. The amount of new matter 
he has been allowed to recover is, indeed, not 
very large : in verse there are a few humorous 
pieces, an epitaph on a child, and some trans- 
lations from Propertius and Dante; in prose 
there is the “‘ Journal in France.” But it is 
not in these new discoveries so much as in the 
careful editing of what is already familiar, 
in collecting the letters from the various 
volumes in which they were scattered, in 
comparing them where possible with the 
MSS., in detecting and exposing the additions 
and suppressions of Mason’s insufferable 
vanity, that Mr. Gosse has chiefly obliged the 
world of letters. Thanks to the indefatigable 
conscientiousness of his last editor, we have 
now in a convenient shape all, or nearly all, 
Gray’s writings that time has spared. 

The interest of Gray’s poetry is a different 
kind of interest from that of his letters. 
Everybody who understands what a letter 
should be must be a reader of Gray’s letters ; 
but his poetry, with the exception of the 
“Elegy,” which is an expression of the 
common heart, and so of universal appeal, 
exists mainly for professed students. Its 
interest is largely the interest of its place at 
the meeting-point of the Augustan and 
Romantic schools. On the one hand, it retains 
the notion of poetry as a happy combination 
of words, and is often very much afraid, as 
Mr. Arnold says, ‘‘to speak out”; on the 
other hand, there are some of the first signs 
in it of that revived love of nature and interest 
in things outside the charmed circle of the 
town which are soon to inspire Cowper and 
Wordsworth. Perhaps Gray is at his 
modernest in the ‘‘Ode on Vicissitude,” and 
in that impromptu couplet which Norton 
Nicholls preserved— 

‘i -~ pipes the woodlark, and the song-thrush 
here 

Scatters his loose notes in the waste of air ’’— 
if not most modern of all in that final 
quatrain of the Elegy which Gray’s feeling 
for unity expunged, but which we cannot 
spare— 

“ There scatter’d oft, the earliest of the year, 
By Hands unseen, are show’rs of violets found: 

The red-breast loves to build and warble there, 

And little footsteps lightly print the ground.” 
Gray is smitten by the new love of nature, 
but he is not, like Thomson, a descriptive 
poet. He thought description out of place as 
the main subject of a poem, and so he could 
bring himself to cancel lines like these. In 





the Ode on Walpole’s cat, and the Elegy, we 
have two more distinguishing elements of the 
new poetry—the love of animals and sym- 
pathy with the lives of the poor; and the 
‘« Bard,” and the translations from the Norse 
and Welsh are due directly to the “loose 
numbers wildly sweet” of Ossian and the 
early ballads. 

It is, however, in the Pindaric Odes, which 
so disquieted Gray’s contemporaries, to whom 
they were not ‘ vocal,” that we have the 
most unmistakable break with the classical 
tradition. They bear witness to his study of 
the older poets, of Spenser, whom he was in 
the habit of reading as a grace, and of 
Shakspere. Of the latter he says, ‘‘ Every 
word in him isa picture” (vol. ii., p. 109), 
and what these Odes principally represent is 
Gray’s endeavour to write in ‘‘ pictures,” and 
not as ‘‘ your Addisons and Rowes” were in 
the habit of writing. In other words, the 
Odes represent the revival of imagination. 
They do not escape the dangers of such an 
attempt at such a time; the ‘ pictures’’ have 
a tendency to become allegories, and there is 
enough of what Mr. Swinburne calls ‘“ fan- 
faronade and falsetto,” but they are at least 
ominous of the good time coming, and the 
** Progress of Poesy’ certainly contains pas- 
sages which must live. 

Gray’s ambition as a poet may be gathered 
from two criticisms in his letters. The first 
is on Collins, whom he credits with ‘a fine 
fancy modelled upon the antique, @ dad ear, 
great varicty of words and images, with no 
choice at all” (vol. ii., p.160). The other comes 
in a letter to Mason about his ‘‘ Caractacus,” 
‘* extreme conciseness of expression, yet pure, 
perspicuous and musical, is one of the grand 
beauties of lyric poetry. This I have always 
aimed at and could never attain.” From the 
older poets he would have borrowed something 
of the ‘“‘pomp and prodigality” of their 
imagination, but the expression was to be in 
picked phrase; and in versification, although 
he adopted new metres, his instrument was 
still the file. He had no taste for the verse 
cast at a jet, and so he could accuse Collins 
of having a bad ear. 

After all it is the second and third volumes 
of this edition which will be the most 
thumbed. However people may differ in 
their estimate of Gray as a poet, as a man he 
is secure of our affection, so soon as we get to 
know him, and any one may know him who 
will read his letters. Here, surely, there is 
no want of speaking out. Indeed, there are 
few literary men of so attractive a nature as 
Gray. Perhaps he is the most lovable of all 
except Charles Lamb, and with Lamb, despite 
many obvious differences, he has many pvints 
incommen. They were both solitary creatures, 
living a recluse life in the world, but not of 
it, their best friends among the dead; they 
were both exquisite critics and no mean 
writers of poetry ; they were both a prey to 
melancholy or rather, as Gray says, to ‘‘ leu- 
cocholy”; they had both a delicate and 
delightful humour ; they were both the very 
soul of gentle goodness. And so it comes 
about that their letters, in which they live to 
us, are among the few external good things 
which are necessary to happiness. 

The charm of a letter of Gray’s lies partly 
in this interest of his character, and partly in 
the perfect felicity with which everything is 











said. There is nothing slovenly or far-fetched 
or makeshift; even in the shortest and ap- 
parently most hasty note his touch is perfectly 
sure and his taste faultless. Here is such a 
hurried one as might now be written upon 
a postcard; it is rather too long for a tele- 
gram :— 


“ DEAR Mason,—Of all loves come to Cam- 
bridge out of hand, for here is Mr. Delaval and 
a charming set of glasses that sing like night- 
ingales; and we have concerts every other 
night, and shall stay here this month or two; 
and a vast deal of good company, and a whale 
in pickle just come from Ipswich; and the man 
will not die, and Mr. Wood is gone to Chats- 
worth; and there is nobody but you and Tom 
and the curled dog; and do not talk of the 
charge, for we will have a subscription ; besides 
we know you always come when you have a 


mind.—T. G.’’ 


Beforehand it would not seem probable that 
the letters of a man whose days went “round 
and round like the blind horse in the mill,” 
‘‘swinging from chapel or hall home and 
from home to chapel or hall,” could have 
much that was fascinating about them. 
Occasionally, indeed, he goes a journey—the 
grand tour with Walpole, or to the Highlands, 
or to see his friend Wharton at Old Park, or 
to Stoke, and then we get lively enough 
descriptions. But these are episodes. The 
main topics of his everyday correspondence 
are his melancholy, his indolence or poverty, 
Mason’s poetry, Cambridge and church news, 
politics, criticism of current literature, his 
‘dab of musick and prints,’ gothic, hya- 
cinths, and the weather. Occasionally, only 
occasionally, he allows himself to slip out a 
little town gossip, ‘“‘as a decayed gentle- 
woman would a piece of right mecklin or a 
little quantity of run tea, but this only now 
and then, not to make a practice of it.’”” Most 
of his subjects are familiar and light enough 
in themselves; it is his manner of treating 
them that constitutes their charm. ‘‘’Tis 
pity the world should lose so rare a thing as 
a good writer.” 

Mr. Gosse has crowned his tribute to the 
memory of Gray by an index which has the 
air of being exhaustive. H. C. Brercarne. 








The Wish to Believe: a Discussion concerning 
the Temper of Mind in which a Reasonable 
Man should undertake Religious Inquiry. 
By Wilfrid Ward. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
& Co.) 

‘Tne gods said, once upon a time, let us 

make man, and make him in our image. 

Since then, mankind has said, let us make 

God, and make Him in our image.” This 

remark, made by a speaker in one of Goethe’s 

dialogues on art, occurred to me very forcibly 

a couple of years ago, while listening to a 

sermon preached to Protestants by a certain 

English Monsignore, equally famous in reality 

and in fiction; the gist of which sermon was 

simply that independent inquiry and judg- 
ment is our solemn duty in all matters 
religious; and it recurs to me, even more 
vividly —this somewhat irreverent parable—on 
closing Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s dialogues ‘‘ Con- 

cerning the Temper of Mind in which a 

Reasonable Man should undertake Religious 

Inquiry.” These conversations purport to 

have taken place mainly during a visit to a 
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certain famous Catholic public school in Eng- 
land, between two enlightened and able priests, 
named respectively Ashley and Walton, and 
a person called Darlington, an equally en- 
lightened, but, I am bound to say, not equally 
able, individual of the sort vaguely denomi- 
nated Agnostic, the subject under discussion 
being whether the “‘ wish to believe” is more 
conducive, or the contrary, to the attaining of 
rational certainty concerning the relations of 
God and man. Mr. Wilfrid Ward is evidently 
a most just and candid man, and the two 
priests who are his spokesmen are even more 
just and candid than he. But human frailty 
is such—more especially as exemplified in 
religious controversy—that no amount of 
justice and candour can get the better of it; 
the fact being, perhaps, that a difference of 
views in such matters depends in reality much 
less upon the mere reasoning faculties than 
upon certain congenital differences of char- 
acter, intensified by early surroundings, and 
by unconsciously prejudiced self-training. 

Hence it is that Mr. Ward has not merely 
palmed off, if not on the reader, at least 
upon himself, a tissue of arguments which are 
mere sophisms; but he has practised, again 
more upon himself, I should think, than upon 
the reader, an involuntary deception in his 
representation of the man entrusted with 
the part of arguing against the two priests 
that a ‘wish to believe” is more likely 
to lead to error than to truth. Perhaps it is 
impossible that a writer of similar dialogues 
should ever succeed in worthily representing 
the opinions which he desires to overthrow, 
whatever the subject under debate and what- 
ever the attitude of the author. But one can 
see reasons, in the very character of a firm 
believer, in the character more especially of 
Mr. Ward as manifested through the medium 
of the two priests, for such an impossibility 
of conceiving and representing hostile views 
being more than usually strong. Father Ashley 
and Father Walton are Mr. Ward’s conceptions 
of the high-minded Catholic; and as Mr. Ward 
appears to be a high-minded Catholic himself, 
there is every chance of these conceptions 
being correct. But Darlington is similarly 
the sceptic such as he would exist in the 
mind not merely of Mr. Ward, but of Ashley 
and Walton ; and the sceptic as conceived by 
the high-minded Catholic is a creature*neither 
typical nor individually real. 

Darlington, to begin with, manifests an 
incipient admiration, at all events, a total 
absence of aversion, for the Catholic institu- 
tions of modern England, which is as false 
as would be an incipient tendency towards 
Calvinist theories and ritual on the part of 
Father Ashley or Father Walton. A man’s 
emotional and aesthetic nature must be con- 
siderably biassed towards Catholicism before the 
Catholic sorvice can appeal to him as it does 
to Darlington. He can have little of the abso- 
lute belief that Catholicism is intellectually 
false and morally enervating to the modern 
mind, if the service in a dead language, the 
hymns to the Virgin, the half hour of me- 
chanical meditation, nay, the very sense of 
dealing with men bound by vows which they 
may either regret or elude—if all these 
things, with their train of painful social and 
historical associations, do not make him some- 
what impatient of arguments tending to prove 
that in such things lies spiritual salvation. 





Such a man without opinions, and with con- 
ditions rather favourable than unfavourable to 
traditional religion, is certainly not the man 
who could really tackle the arguments of 
Father Walton. If, on the other hand, his 
mind were as absolutely unconcerned with 
religious questions as is the mind of one born 
blind with ideas of form and colour, he would 
not argue on the subject at all; ten minutes 
of Father Walton would bore him to extinc- 
tion, and he would consider the bearing of the 
‘‘ wish to believe” a subject of controversy for 
amiable lunatics. Above all, such a man 
would not be what the world at large under- 
stands by an Agnostic: he would not be a 
man persuaded of the impossibility of know- 
ledge beyond certain positive limits; he would 
simply be a man persuaded neither of the 
possibility nor of the impossibility of any- 
thing; in fact, a man of straw. Indeed, it 
is curiously illustrative of what I have said 
concerning the difficulty of one party con- 
ceiving the nature of the other, and especially 
of the infinitely greater difficulty of men 
accustomed to bow to authority and indulge 
in mysticism in conceiving the nature of men 
accustomed to refer everything to their own 
very unmystical standards, to note how little 
the opponents of so-called Agnosticism appear 
to understand the fact that rejection of their 
views has not a mere negative, but a positive 
reason; how little they seem to guess that 
theories are excluded by the disbeliever not 
merely because they cannot be proved, but 
because the disbeliever has satisfactorily per- 
suaded himself of the reverse. 

Thus much for the fundamental sophistry 
(if I may give this name to a most uncon- 
scious and involuntary deceit) of placing an 
Agnostic who is merely a nullity with some 
slight emotional hankerings after Catholicism, 
in the position of opponent of a very much 
persuaded and very completely trained recent 
convert to the church of Rome; since, 
although Darlington is not actually shown to 
us as the converted infidel, his arguments, at 
all events, are displayed scattered in consider- 
able confusion by the vigorous dialectic of 
Father Walton. 

Now for the argument itself. This argu- 
ment may be described as the dovetailing of 
two propositions which are really separate, 
but are made to appear as connected. The 
‘* wish to believe,” such as it exists with refer- 
ence to religious matters, is compared with 
the wish for an explanation of phenomena on 
the part of a man of science. We are given to 
understand that it is a mere incentive to un- 
biassed inquiry. But this is a false parallel; 
since the ‘‘ wish to believe” is no mere desire 
for abstract truth, but an emotional yearning, 
not to obtain truth as such, but to establish as 
true certain theories which are consonant 
with the emotional condition of the individual. 
Discovery of scientific truth is doubtless 
furthered by earnest striving to verify a pre- 
conceived idea; a deductive explanation has 
occurred and the mind wishes to find the 
inductive proofs of that deduction—a process 
which, leading to a great number of wrong 
explanations, will eventually lead also to the 
right one. But in religious matters the thing 
sought to be proved is not a logical explana- 
tion requiring an inductive verification, but 
the realisation of certain emotional wishes, 
such as those for a beneficent divinity, an 





after life, a scheme of reward and punish- 
ment; and, while the very fact of a certain 
deductive explanation having occurred in 
connexion with certain phenomena gives a 
chance in scientific matters that this deduction 
may be the correct explanation, the mere 
emotional desire for one solution rather than 
another of the great final problems implies, 
in matters religious, merely the existence of 
such an emotional desire, which desire, being 
compounded of a great number of vicarious 
desires, which may nearly always be traced to 
some earthly origin, by no means necessitates 
the existence of a corresponding object, as is 
so frequently argued by writers on this sub- 
ject, any more than the desire to have again 
any object which we have lost implies a 
possibility of that object ever being got 
back. We miss what we have had, and 
we desire what we miss. To consider 
therefore this ‘‘wish to believe” (without 
which religious certainty appears, in Mr. 
Ward’s opinion, to be impossible) as the 
mere equivalent of that interest in a subject 
without which no inquiry can properly be 
made, is simply nonsense; and to obtain 
for this ‘‘ wish to believe” the credit, given 
to the mere anxiety for correct information, 
of making men more likely to suspend their 
judgment and examine evidence, is, as I have 
said, the mere arbitrary connecting of two 
propositions which do not really stand in any 
logical relation. The wish to now is one 
thing, the wish to believe is another: the 
latter presupposes a foregone conclusion, of 
which the former is perfectly innocent. 

**T conclude, then, by saying that it is no ex- 
ception to my principles, but only their legiti- 
mate outcome, to say that the wish to believe, 
which I have explained as the reasonable and 
indispensable stimulus and assistance in dis- 
covery of truths in the matter, is the wish to 
believe in something nobler, giving wider 
knowledge, giving also a knowledge which 
completes the half arguments which had 
suggested our search, which elevates us in the 
sphere of being, and not knowledge which 
would show that all our aspirations were 
meaningless, and which is only a knowledge of 
the hopeless darkness which is our lot.” 

These words are put in the mouth of Father 
Walton by Mr. Ward. A sceptic would have 
put them in the mouth of Darlington. They 
are the sceptic’s triumphant argument against 
the supposition that the ‘“‘ wish to believe” 
is conducive to the attainment of unprejudiced 
and logical certainty. 

Mankind, in its various stages of growth, 
has made itself, in the words of Gocthe, 
various divinities in its own image, and these 
images differ as much as the Easter Island 
idol which graces the outside of the British 
Museum differs from the gods of Phidias lodged 
within that edifice. Religious argument has 
had to take up the weapons of sceptical argu- 
ment. ‘The Monsignore who preached the 
duty of individual inquiry had made for him- 
self, or for his congregation, a divinity closely 
resembling, in its divine requirements, the 
great God Humanity of Positivists. The 
Catholicism of Mr. Ward is more like the 
Atheism of Prof. Clifford in its arguments 
than it is like the Catholicism of Bernard of 
Clairvaux ; for while St. Bernard could find 
nothing more horrible to hurl at the head of 
Abélard than the accusation that he refused 
to consider religious problems as ‘ specula et 
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aenigmata”’ and insisted upon looking them 
in the face—‘‘ facie ad faciem omnia””—Mr. 
Ward mildly remarks that “religion must, 
if attainable, be a process of individual 
investigation and discovery.” Zempora mu- 
tantur, certainly, and arguments get strangely 
altered in the process. Perhaps, if Mr. 
Ward would admit into his company an 
Agnostic less indifferent to all religious pro- 
blems, and less patient of Father Walton’s 
logic, than the dispassionate Mr. Darlington, 
he might hear the remark that there was, in 
the days of Bernard of Clairvaux, when men 
saw things *‘ per specula et aenigmata,’’ con- 
siderably more not only of the wish to believe, 
but of the possibility of believing, than in the 
days when an apostle of Catholicism admits 
that ‘‘ religion must, if attainable, be a process 
of individual investigation and discovery.” 
7ERNON LEE. 








The True Story of Mazeppa—The Son of 
Peter the Great—A Change of Reign. By 
Viscount E. Melchior de Vogiié. Trans- 
lated from the French by James Millington. 
(Field & Tuer.) 

Tsis work, which is devoted principally to 
the study of an unfortunate episode in Russian 
history—the career of Alexis, Peter’s son— 
is a most interesting and brightly written 
contribution to our knowledge of Russia in 
the seventeenth century. Viscount de Vogiié 
never allows the interest of his readers to 
flag. Endowed with a lively imagination, he 
conjures up a series of pictures which flash in 
quick succession on the intellectual retina 
of the student until his critical faculty is 
deadened by admiration for the liveliness and 
elegance of the style. Possessors of this 
brilliant power of literary fascination are, 
however, frequently dangerous guides; but, 
on the whole, we do not find that M. de 
Vogiié’s brilliancy has been attained by any 
sacrifice of accuracy. In the story of 
Mazeppa, indeed, the author is even guarded 
and judicial. To the average Englishman the 
mention of Mazeppa conjures up before his 
imagination a horse, a naked body lying. on 
it, Astley’s circus, and Byron’s poem. The 
average Russian, on the other hand, is 
reminded of Pushkin’s beautiful romantic 
legend—of the old Cossack chief, enamoured 
of his god-daughter, whom he is forbidden by 
the laws of his adopted country to marry, 
who returns his passion, and elopes with him. 
The terrible tragedy which follows, in which 
her father dies under the executioner’s axe, is 
one of Pushkin’s masterpieces. Neither the 
one nor the other thinks of Mazeppa the 
statesman, the haughty exile, the crafty 
diplomatist, and, at last, the traitor and 
deserter. 

Mazeppa was one of those great and 
chivalrous characters whom, with all their 
faults, it is difficult not to admire. Neither 
Byron nor Pushkin has accurately repre- 
sented him. His wonderful ride, strapped 
naked on a horse’s back, across the wild steppes 
had, indeed, a foundation in fact, but a very 
slender one; and his elopement with his god- 
daughter has been equally embellished. It 
is as the Polish exile who knew how to rule 
the wild hearts of the lawless Cossacks that 
Mazeppa ought to be admired ; asthe wily dip- 
lomatist who threw in his lot with Charles XII. 





in the hope of establishing an independent 
Cossack kingdom. This dream of his life he 
did not succeed in realising. His opponent 
was too powerful and too well favoured by 
circumstances for such a scheme to succeed. 
But it was a statesmanlike and wise conception. 
Mazeppa fully foresaw that the Cossacks must 
become absorbed by that tremendous northern 
avalanche which was gathering in size as it 
rolled its course through the centuries. 
Had his Cossack subjects but seen the matter 
with his eyes, history might have taken a 
different turn. Viscount de Vogiié is, how- 
ever, a true worshipper at the shrine of 
Peter the Great, and cannot sympathise 
with any one who refused to submit to his 
iron will. He regards Mazeppa’s treason as 
the great mistake of his life, and considers 
the Cossacks to have profited by becoming 
Russian subjects. We cannot bring ourselves 
to admit that the lot of the Russian peasant 
was at any time enviable, and doubt very 
much whether the feudal Cossack régime was 
not more favourable to personal liberty than 
the Imperial government. 

Our author’s absolute admiration for Peter 
becomes painfully evident in the history of 
poor Alexis. The education, treatment, and 
murder of this unfortunate prince is, indeed, 
one of the deepest stains on Peter’s reign, 
and one that admits of very little apology. 
When it is remembered that this poor youth’s 
mother was banished from his father’s side 
and confined to a convent, where he was not 
allowed to see her; that his eyes had con- 
tinually before them the example of riotous 
living set him by his father; that his educa- 
tion was practically neglected until suddenly 
it struck Peter one day that his heir to the 
throne should receive some instruction, and 
he imported from Germany a tutor, who was 
quite unequal to the laborious task imposed 
on him ;—when these circumstances are borne 
in mind, the conduct of Alexis becomes, per- 
haps, not pardonable, but, at least, fully 
comprehensible. Until he became old enough 
to engage his father’s attention, he was left 
to the care of self-secking priests, whose 
interest it was to teach him habits of intem- 
perance and dissipation—to ruin his intellect, 
so that they might acquire an ascendency over 
him. In this they, unfortunately, succeeded 
only too well, and their influence continued till 
his death. Until Alexis reached man’s estate 
Peter neglected him entirely, and Alexis 
would have been grateful had he continued so 
todo. But Peter was determined to make a 
man of his son at a period when all the 
manliness had been already taken out of him. 
Alexis hated war, and his delicate and 
shattered constitution was unable to bear the 
fatigues of a soldier’s life. The sea he hada 
superstitious dread of, and he trembled when 
his father forced him to accompany him on a 
voyage. Otherwise he was a harmless youth, 
demanding nothing better than to be left 
alone. But this Peter would not do. Seeing 
he could not put him to any uses in the 
state, he married him, against his will, to 
a plain, but amiable German princess. 
The princess was terrified at the thought of 
having to live among barbarians; the prince 
was equally terrified at having to espouse an 
unbelieving foreigner. It is needless to say 
that this union was an unhappy one; but 
during the lifetime of his wife Alexis was 
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preserved from the persecutions of his father. 
As soon as she died they recommenced. 
Timorous by disposition, unable to change his 
nature, Alexis at last, after having resigned 
all claim to the succession, fled from Russia. 
The story of his flight and his concealment, 
and of the cunning methods employed in 
finding and bringing him back, is very well 
told. He returned, a sham trial took place, 
he was incarcerated, and then foully mur- 
dered. A man must be indeed a hero- 
worshipper to be able to find plausible excuses 
for such cruelty. Viscount de Vogiié urges 
that Peter feared lest all his reforms might be 
set aside by his tame and Russian-minded son. 
This, indeed, would have been an excuse 
for disinheriting his heir and appointing his 
grandson as his successor; it was none for 
murdering him. Besides, Peter had criminally 
neglected his duty to Alexis at a time when 
he was still impressionable, and when his 
character might have been moulded. But 
we do not think that Peter was the great 
man it was once the fashion to consider him. 
He was, perhaps, indispensable to clear away 
the forests of superstition and to make room 
for the advent of civilisation in Russia, but he 
was not what we are accustomed to regard 
as great. Our space does not permit us to 
speak of the concluding portion of this in- 
teresting book, which we hope may attain the 
popularity it deserves. 
E. A. Braytey Hoperrts. 








TWO BOOKS OF REMINISCENCES. 


Episodes of My Second Life. By Antonio 
Gallenga (L. Mariotti). In 2 vols. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


Leaves from the Life of a Special Correspondent. 
By John Augustus O’Shea. In 2 vols. 
(Ward & Downey.) 


Serious people who do not read novels—and 
some members of this once numerous class 
still survive—are wont to speak contemp- 
tuously of them as light literature. So far 
as a large portion of contemporary fiction is 
concerned, a much enduring reviewer will be 
the last man to say that the contempt is 
undeserved; but he, for his part, will take the 
liberty of contemning the contemporary novel 
not because it is light, but because it is heavy. 
For really light literature he will turn to 
such volumes as these of Mr. Gallenga and 
Mr. O’Shea, which, in spite of the fact that 
they never leave the solid ground of the 
actual, are from first to last as entertaining 
and exhilarating as they could possibly have 
been had their writers laid under tribute the 
boundless world of imagination. Part of the 
charm is doubtless due to the fact that both 
Mr. Gallenga and Mr. O’Shea have made 
themselves notable as roving journalists, for 
the life of a special correspondent must needs 
have a romance of its own; but, after all, the 
main attractiveness of a romance—even of a 
romance of real life—is given to it by the 
romancer; and in reading these volumes the 
best half of our pleasure comes not from the 
story itself, but from the telling of it. 

The rather odd title of the first of these 
books is a little suggestive of spiritualism, 
occult science, or something of that kind, 
though its true explanation is comparatively 
commonplace. On August 15, 1836, writes 
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Mr. Gallenga, ‘‘I was born again”; but in 
this case we are to understand by the new 
birth not the spiritual or emotional transfor- 
mation generally indicated by the phrase, but 
a mere change in the writer’s surroundings, 
which, though doubtless important enough in 
its way, was after all a somewhat external 
thing. At the date just mentioned Mr. Gal- 
lenga was a young man of only twenty-five, 
but he had been, even at twenty, a conspirator, 
a state prisoner, a combatant, a fugitive, and 
then for five years an exile. This was the 
first life; the second life was begun on the 
day that he set sail for New York, and was 
transformed—without any dishonourable loss 
of national identity or patriotic sympathy— 
into a citizen of the world. Of his adven- 
tures during this period of enlargement and 
emancipation these volumes are a singularly 
pleasant and ingenuous record; and though 
they do not add to our store of knowledge 
any items of great or permanent value, they 
find an adequate reason of being in the fact 
that they wile away a few hours agreeably, 
and help us to be for a time ‘‘ gay””—or, at 
any rate, cheerful—‘ without frivolity.” 

The first volume deals with Mr. Gallenga’s 
experiences in America, and is, on the whole, 
more entertaining than the second, which 
deals partly with his life in England and 
partly with his adventures as newspaper 
correspondent in various parts of Europe. 
Indeed, we are inclined to say that the most 
intimately personal portions of this auto- 
biography are decidedly the most readable ; 
and it is certain that the only pages which 
present any temptation to ‘‘ skipping” are 
those devoted to public affairs like the Italian 
entanglements of 1848, concerning which Mr. 
Gallenga has little to give us that is really 
new, and nothing that is very attractive, with 
the exception, perhaps, of his personal im- 
pressions of such notabilities as Cavour, 
Mazzini, and Prince Napoleon. The story of 
his life in the United States is, however, 
thoroughly enjoyable; and it is a leng time 
since we have read anything more racy and 
realisable than his sketch of men, women, 
and things in Boston and Cambridge nearly 
half a century ago. Mr. Gallenga strikes one 
as being almost as unreserved as Rousseau ; 
and though, unlike the hero of the Confessions, 
he has nothing to tell of which he has any 
reason to feel ashamed, he occasionally, with 
charming naiveté, takes his readers into his 
confidence in a way that would be almost im- 
possible to the average Englishman. Of 
course, this adds very much to the charm of 
the book. We should not like to lose the 
really pathetic little story of how, when 
things seemed at their worst with the young 
and friendless teacher of languages, he applied 
for the sorely-needed dollars to the Catholic 
Archbishop at the Boston Oratory ; but even 
this anecdote sinks into insignificance beside 
the rich story, told with delicious amplifica- 
tion of detail, of the manner in which Mr. 
Gallenga committed himself by kissing a 
wealthy and aristocratic New England young 
lady under the mistaken impression that she 
had accepted, or was on the point of accept- 
ing, his hand in marriage. 

Apart, however, from piquant little details 
of this kind, we have a number of very 
pleasant and life-like sketches of various 
prominent figures in the world of American 





politics and letters ; and Mr. Gallenga’s picture 
of the everyday life of the little university 
town in which his lot was cast has features 
of novelty which make it peculiarly fascinating. 
It is much to be feared that the American 
Cambridge is now a good deal more con- 
ventionalised and sophisticated than it was in 
the days when Sig. Mariotti, as the young 
Ttalian was then called, made its first acquaint- 
ance ; but, if this be so, the record, in addition 
to its good literary qualities, has a certain 
historical value. After the American chapters, 
those devoted to the writer’s English life seem 
comparatively lacking in brightness and 
vivacity; but, happily, Mr. Gallenga always 
stops short a long way on the hither side of 
dulness, and his two volumes of fact are, as 
we have said, decidedly more enjoyable than 
the majority of contemporary works of fiction. 

To say of Mr. O’Shea what, in the pre- 
ceding sentence, we have said of his brother 
journalist, would, indeed, be to damn with 
faint praise, for towards dulness Mr. O’Shea 
never turns his face. While the Italian is 
cheerful, the Irishman is_ effervescent. 
Through some 660 pages his high spirits 
never flag, and his readers must be singularly 
phlegmatic and insensitive if they do not 
become infected with his exuberant gaiety. 
It would be too much to expect of a writer 
in such a mood that he should adhere with 
prosaic doggedness to his nominal subject, 
and Mr. O’Shea has a great deal to tell us 
about many things which are altogether apart 
from his experiences as a special corre- 
spondent. Indeed, it is not until we are 
nearing the end of the first volume that we 
reach the story of his first engagement in 
that capacity ; but then the earlier pages of 
the narrative are so full of interest and 
amusement that we forget what we ought to 
expect, and—save in print, where complaint 
looks discriminating—should not grumble if 
Mr. O’Shea had forgotten all about his title 
and gone on as he had begun. These intrv- 
ductory chapters, as we suppose they ought 
to be called, though in fact they are nothing 
of the kind, are devoted to the history of the 
writer’s life in Paris, whither he had gone to 
study medicine, but where, feeling the lack of 
what in religion is called a vocation, he settled 
down into a delightfully easy-going Bohemian 
existence, and, as he himself puts it, ‘‘ eked 
out subsistence by writing stories and news’ 
letters.” It has, we think, been once or twice 
remarked that a light purse and a light heart 
are not necessarily incompatible, and it is 
clear that the impecunious young Irishman 
managed to enjoy himself, and to “ see life”’ 
in a much more interesting way than that 
generally indicated by the somewhat equivocal 
phrase. Among the occasional sojourners in 
the Parisian Bohemia were such not unknown 
countrymen of the writer as John Mitchel, 
James Stephens, the Fenian head-centre, and 
Edmond O’Donovan, destined to become a 
Bayard of special correspondents; while 
among its regular inhabitants were to be 
found such men as Gambetta, Rochefort, 
Pierre Bonaparte, and less tempestuous souls 
like the writer’s artistic chum, George Loyes, 
whose signature ‘‘ Montbard” is familiar 
enough to admirers of certain effective land- 
scapes in the Graphic and Illustrated London 
News. Of all these we have pen-and-ink 
portraits or characteristic anecdotes, and in 


the second volume we have similar glimpses 
of Bohemia in London where we are enabled 
to assist—in the ecclesiastical sense—at a hair- 
dressers’ competition, a convivial meeting of 
prize-fighters, a Mormon prayer-meeting, a 
Cogers-hall debate, and the like. Here, again, 
are some capital anecdotes, but all the best 
are too long for quotation, and might, perhaps, 
lose some of their charm if presented in the 
trying nakedness of an extract. 

As special correspondent Mr. O’Shea has 
always represented the Standard, and his first 
engagement was to be present at the trial 
of Pierre Bonaparte for the murder of the 
Parisian journalist, Victor Noir. It was in the 
stuffy court-house at Tours that Mr. O’Shea 
met Mr. Gallenga, whom he took for a fellow- 
countryman, and a Cork man to boot, and 
addressed him as such, not apparently grati- 
fying thereby the representative of the 7imes. 
He admired the easy calmness with which the 
Italian performed his task ; but the rival who 
really inspired him with awe was a man, 
“burly, florid, with smooth-lying, pitch- 
black hair,” and a “broad, mobile, sym- 
pathetic countenance,” who he knew in- 
stinctively could be none other than the 
Hercules of journalism—George Augustus 
Sala. Him the neophyte feared, but with no 
real reason for fear, as in the columns of his 
own journal, and in these volumes, Mr. 
O’Shea has shown himself a workman need- 
ing not to be ashamed. The stories of some 
of the earlier events in the Franco-Prussian 
War, and of the imprisonment in besieged 
Paris, are thoroughly well told, and numerous 
as have been the descriptions of the Ober- 
Ammergau Passion Play, Mr. O’Shea’s, which 
was one of the earliest, is still one of the 
best. An anecdote of Lechner, a simple, 
kindly wood-carver, who in 1870 played the 
part of the Betrayer, is not without a touch 
of pathos. Lechner, it seemed, met with a 
good deal of annoyance from half-drunken 
peasants, who persisted in identifying him 
with the character he represented ; but when 
the mistake was made by someone in a superior 
social grade, it was really more than he could 
bear. Mr. O’Shea writes,— 


‘‘ He likewise made some complaint of a lank 
American artist, who had come to the photo- 
graphic stall, and asked for a set of likenesses of 
the chief actors in the Passion Play. Among 
others, one was handed to him of Judas. ‘I 
don’t want that—not I,’ he said; ‘that man 
must be real mean to play the part so well.’ 
When Lechner heard the story, he went into a 
corner, and burst into tears.” 


James Asucrorr Noste. 








‘* Diocesan Histories.”” Winchester. By Wil- 
liam Benham. (S.P.C.K.) 


Tue high standard reached by most of the 
previous volumes in this useful series has 
scarcely been maintained in the present in- 
stance. Mr. Benham is well known as 4 
man of industry and ability, and we presume 
that, as a City rector, he is also a man of 
comparative leisure ; but his book bears many 
traces of haste and negligence, and has too 
much the appearance of a work done ‘“‘to 
order.” We should have thought that there 
might have been found within the limits of 
the diocese an annalist who would have made 
its history a labour of love, and brought to 
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bear upon it an amount of local knowledge 
and special interest which can hardly be 
looked for in an outsider. Under those cir- 
cumstances we should not be tantalised, as 
we now are, by being told that ‘‘the Epis- 
copal Registers begin with Pontoise, in 1282, 
and are unbroken from that time,” and yet 
finding not a single quotation made from 
these invaluable records. The truth is, Mr. 
Benham has been a little too content with 
second-hand authorities when original sources 
of information were open to him, and this 
must detract from the value of his book in 
the eyes of every historical student. The 
ordinary reader, however, will not be dis- 
appointed, for Mr. Benham writes in an easy 
and pleasant style, and in this respect has 
the advantage over Bishop Milner, to whose 
history he is very largely indebted for his 
facts, which sometimes are open to question. 

The ecclesiastical history of Winchester 
goes back to the seventh century ; but we take 
leave to doubt whether the cathedral erected 
by Kenwalk in the short space of two years 
was a vast and beautiful structure, and 
whether ‘‘the famous St. Benedict Biscop” 
had much to do with it. Abbot Biscop died 
in 690, and the consecration of Winchester 
Church took place more than forty years 
before, when he was not more than twenty 
years of age. His architectural experience, 
therefore, could not have been great. But of 
Kenwalk’s Cathedral we really know next to 
nothing. The edifice which still commands 
our admiration is neither his work nor that of 
Bishop Athelwold, though the latter deserves 
something more than the curt observation 
with which Mr. Benham dismisses it. We 
gather from Wulstan’s epistle to Alphege— 
an authority overlooked by Mr. Benham— 
that it followed the basilican form and 
arrangement, and was—allowing for the 
writer’s exaggeration—a building of consider- 
able beauty and importance. It is, however, 
to Bishop Walkelin (1079-93) that we owe 
the foundation of what we know as Win- 
chester Cathedral, and Mr. Benham justly 
describes his work as ‘‘a characteristic and 
most instructive specimen of the simplest and 
most severe style of Norman architecture.” 
It was cruciform, with a massive tower at 
the intersection. ‘‘The nave extended west- 
wards forty feet further than at present, and 
ended with two enormous towers. . . . The 
east end was a rounded apse flanked by two 
small towers, from the middle of which a 
small lady-chapel, also round-ended, projected 
eastwards.’ Of course, the original structure 
has undergone many alterations. The east 
end was rebuilt by Bishop Godfrey at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. The 
west front and, to some extent, the nave were 
renovated by Bishop Edyngdon in 1366. 
William of Wykeham, at the close of his busy 
life, took in hand the completion of the work, 
transforming what had been Norman into 
Perpendicular with singular skill and great 
boldness, and thus substituting beauty for 
grandeur. The later history of the fabric is 
not given by Mr. Benham, but it must not be 
inferred from his silence that Winchester 
has been neglected by the modern restorer. 
Happily, it escaped the hands of Wyatt. 

Of the prelates who have occupied the see, 
not a few have been men of mark. The posi- 
tion was always regarded as one of the highest 





which an ecclesiastic could reach, for in dignity 
it ranked next to London, and in revenue was 
superior even to the Primacy. The saying that 
‘‘though Canterbury is the highest rack, Win- 
chester has the deepest manger” dates back, 
we are told, to the time of Bishop Edyngdon. 
The Ecclesiastical Commissioners, it is scarcely 
necessary to say, have long ago robbed the 
adage of its truth. Four Bishops of Win- 
chester have been canonised, and two of these, 
Birinus and Swithin, are not wholly forgotten, 
though the memory of the latter is rather 
meteorological than aught else. No less than 
eleven have been Lord Chancellors, and 
amongst these are to be found William 
Gifford, who founded the first English Cis- 
tercian Monastery (at Waverley, in Surrey) ; 
Adam Orleton, a prelate more distinguished 
for statecraft than piety; Wykeham and 
Waynflete, whom Oxford can never forget ; 
Cardinal Beaufort, on whom Shakspere has 
conferred everlasting infamy; and Wolsey, 
whose connexion with the see was more 
nominal than real. Henry of Blois was, perhaps, 
rather a baron than a bishop ; but it must not 
be forgotten that to him was due the founda- 
tion of St. Cross, the noble design of which has 
been again and again marred by the greed of 
its administrators. More real advantage to 
the State has flowed from another foundation 
—namely, Corpus Christi College, Oxford— 
which Richard Fox, a later bishop, established, 
and in which John Keble, whom the diocese 
may claim as its own, had his education. 
Mr. Benham styles Lancelot Andrewes “the 
greatest Bishop of Winchester since the 
Reformation,” and it is certainly only among 
the latest occupants of the see that his rival 
can be found. Wilberforce was so long and 
so closely associated with Oxford that one is 
apt to forget his three years’ connection with 
the see of Winchester ; but it is in its present 
occupant that we find the combination of 
learning and piety which best recalls the 
Jacobean prelate. 

Mr. Benham always writes with fairness, 
and we should be doing otherwise if we 
omitted to say that his little book contains 
much that is interesting and still more that 
is suggestive. Cnartes J. Ronryson. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Madam. By Mrs. Oliphant. In 3 vols. 
(Longmans. ) 

The Talk of the Town. By James Payn. 
In 2 vols. (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 


Although he was a Lord, and other Tales. 
By Mrs. Forrester. In 3 vols. (Hurst & 
Blackett. ) 


Ichabod : a Portrait. By Bertha Thomas. In 
2 vols. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Near Neighbours. By Frances Mary Peard. 
In 2 vols. (Bentley.) 


In War Time. By 8S. Weir Mitchell, M.D. 
(Edinburgh: David Douglas. ) 

Weary Wealth, By Mrs. Herbert Lea. 
(Manchester: Brook & Chrystal.) 


Iv Mrs. Oliphant’s Madam the gloom of an 
otherwise sombre story is relieved by the very 
beautiful and tender affection which a 
daughter has for her stepmother. The whole 
burden of the narrative is different from 





what we are accustomed to in the novels of 
this admirable writer; and although some 
readers might think the mystery is unduly 
prolonged, all must feel that it is handled 
with energy and literary skill. The death- 
bed fulminations of Mr. Trevanion against his 
wife are almost repulsive in their vehemence 
and coarseness, even if the popular notion 
that the secret in ‘‘ Madam’s”’ life was an 
unworthy one, and one dishonouring to her- 
self, were true. But the charge against Mrs. 
Trevanion being utterly false, the grandeur 
and nobility of her character become all the 
more apparent. She sacrifices all that she 
has in a worldly sense, and, what is still 
worse, allows her name to be unjustly tar- 
nished because of her affection for her children. 
Those children, in return, manifest little love 
for one who has made herself a martyr for 
them through a long series of years; and 
the only solace she finds is in the im- 
movable affection of one who is not her 
own child—her step-daughter Rosalind. The 
contrast between the selfishness of the children 
and the unselfishness of the mother is sharply 
and powerfully drawn. Many of the incidents 
in the novel are fresh and striking, and 
though we feel as we read that there 
ought to be someone to come forward and 
unravel the knot, our interest never flags 
through the three volumes. The story em- 
phasises the truth that a weight of secret 
sorrow is sometimes borne right through lives 
unsuspected of anguish and pain—a burden 
which, apparently, only death can remove. 
‘The conviction that now is the moment to 
die,” observes Mrs. Oliphant, ‘that death is 
the most natural, noble, even agreeable way 
of solving a great problem, and making the 
path clear not only for the individual most 
closely concerned, but for all around, is not 
unusual in life.” Without agreeing with the 
novelist in this statement, we may acknow- 
ledge that she has certainly conceived here a 
set of circumstances which seem to demand 
death as their only end and outcome. How 
she finally deals with these tragic cireum- 
stances readers must discover for themselves. 


There is no more entertaining living writer 
of fiction than Mr. Payn. The story before 
us, Lhe Talk of the Town, is a case in point. 
It is not only clever, but alive with interest, 
freshness, and vivacity. While other authors 
have been writing themselves out, Mr. Payn 
has been growing better and better, and, not- 
withstanding the great amount of literary 
work he gets through, almost every one of 
his later novels is an advance upon its prede- 
cessor. He now takes up the story of the 
Ireland Shaksperean forgeries, and, with the 
aid of two or three admirably-drawn char- 
acters in addition to Ireland himself, or Erin 
as he is here called—the fons et origo mali— 
he weaves quite a delightful little romance. 
Necessarily restricted in the number and 
character of his incidents, and a literary 
forgery not furnishing of itself sufficient 
fascination, he gives us as a story within the 
story certain love-passages in the history of 
Margaret Slade. She is an altogether lovable 
and bewitching creature, for whom we fecl 
much sympathy. Ireland, or rather Erin, 
wins her heart by the glamour of his supposed 
literary achievements and discoveries; but 
she lives to find that her god is only a god 
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of clay, and at the end of the romance she 
falls back upon the affection of Frank Dennis, 
who has been true to her through all, and 
most so at the time when she needed support. 
The portrait of old Erin, type of the un- 
reasoning and quixotic antiquary, is very 
good, and almost the best thing in the 
work. Among several excellent scenes is one 
between Sheridan, Kemble, and the irascible 
antiquary, touching the production of Vorév- 
gern, the newly-discovered play, alleged to 
be by Shakspere. There are also amusing 
glimpses of Pye, the Poet Laureate, Dr. 
Warton, Dr. Parr, Mrs. Jordan, and others. 
There are many capital hits in the novel, as 
when Mr. Payn, speaking of one Jervis, who 
was in his measure a real poet, says, ‘‘ He 
was not a star, but he was a glow-worm. 
Most of us are but worms without the glow.” 
It is this same Jervis who is made to say, 
during a religious discussion, that in Shak- 
spere’s eyes there were no heretics ‘save 
those who disbelieved in good.” Mr. Payn is 
not afraid of pricking what all must have at 
times felt to be shams. Referring to Samuel 
Erin, the fanatic in literature, he remarks, 
‘*In art he has many modern parallels—men 
who, having once convinced themselves that a 
painting is by Rubens or Titian, will see in it 
a hundred merits where there are not half-a- 
dozen, and even discover beauties in its spots 
and blemishes.” Again, the author well 
says— 

“Most of us are the slaves of authority, or 
what is supposed to be authority, in matters of 
opinion. In letters men are almost as much 
victims to a name asin art. The scholar, blind 
to the beauties of a modern poem, can perceive 
them in an ancient one, even where they do not 
exist. He cannot be persuaded that Aeschylus 
was capable of writing a dull play. The 
antiquary prefers a torso of two thousand years 
old to a full-length figure by Canova. This 
may not be good sense, but it is human 
nature.” 

We noticed two little misprints which it will 
be well to have corrected in the next edition. 
In vol. i., p. 179, Droeshout appears as 
Droeshart; and in vol. ii, p. 6, Clopton 
appears as Clapton. A word must be said in 
favour of Mr. Furniss’s illustrations, which 
are spirited and graphic. 


A large proportion of the tales in Mrs. 
Forrester’s three volumes are concerned with 
fast people and members of the aristocracy 
who reflect no credit upon their order. Those 
who are calling for the destruction of the 
House of Lords might find here some good 
weapons ready to their hands, whether inten- 
tionally provided or not. The author fur- 
nishes several striking examples of imbecility 
and wickedness among our “ illustrious” 
dukes and belted earls. Many of the women, 
too, do not appear to be much better. Some 
of these stories hover round, if they do not 
actually centre in, risgué incidents and situa- 
tions. But we are bound to admit that Mrs. 
Forrester is a very entertaining writer, and 
there is really not a dull sketch in the whole 
of these volumes. The title-story is perhaps 
as favourable a specimen of the writer’s 
powers as any. It relates how a misogynist 
young lord goes to a country house to escape 
the machinations of the fair sex in London. 
Nora, a very pretty country maiden in this 
house, has been warned that she is not to 





attempt her blandishments upon his lordship, 
who is sick of the whole sex. By going to 
the opposite extreme, and quizzing his lord- 
ship unmercifully, he is brought to book at 
once, and falls desperately in love with the 
charming Nora. Of course, all ends happily. 
Another sketch shows how a girl lost a ducal 
lover through the wretch who invented 
photography, and there are numcrous other 
novelettes equally amusing. ‘‘A Terrible 
Story” is a very different sketch from 
those bound up with it. It is very well 
written, and records the most tragic incidents 
—incidents which might well have formed 
the groundwork of a novel in themselves, 
though they would have required considerable 
relief against their horrific gloom and sad- 
ness. Mrs. Forrester’s spirit is strangely 
cynical, and she ruthlessly lays bare the 
seamy side of aristocratic life. But her 
philosophy sounds its deepest note of pes- 
simism when she comes to deal with our own 
miserable male sex. One had no idea we 
were such worthless beings until, through 
the medium of her dramatis personae, she 
lifted the veil upon our shortcomings. English 
husbands, here is one little passage which 
should make you blush, if you have any 
shame left in you :— 
‘¢ Husbands, as I have remarked, do not, as a 
rule, place chairs for their wives. The wife 
enerally comes in first (we were in a hotel), 
finds herself a seat, and the husband flings 
himself down at such a distance that she cannot 
address him without — her voice, upon 
which he says ‘what?’ or looks as if it was 
very bad form to speak at all in public. I have 
been given to observing the manners and 
customs of this class of persons; it is to that I 
owe my freedom. Nothing, for instance, strikes 
me more than to see a couple ‘whom God has 
joined together’ cross a road in each other’s 
company. The husband stalks over first, with- 
out looking to the right or the left ; if the wife 
of his bosom is not knocked down and run over 
it will certainly not be owing to any assistance 
or attention rendered her by him. Is it shy- 
ness ? It always seems to me as if a man wanted 
to be thought au mieux with every other woman, 
and au pire, if there is such an expression, with 
his wife.” 
There is evidently opportunity for a book on 
Etiquette after Marriage. By the way, does 
Mrs. Forrester hold strong views with regard 
to the new dignity conferred upon the Poet 
Laureate? His name twice appears in these 
volumes as ‘‘ Mr.”’ Tennyson. 


There are fine things in Miss Thomas’s 
story, but John Ichabod, its hero, is one of 
the most extraordinary and unpleasant beings 
who ever wore the semblance of humanity. 
The world, time, life, man, and nature are all 
out of joint with him, and compared with 
Ichabod and his jaundiced views of things, 
Schopenhauer is quite a cheerful being. Asa 
child, Ichabod is not like other children. He 
dissects, stamps upon, and destroys his toys 
when he finds they are only shams; a few 
years more, and he tries euthanasia upon a pet 
lark ; and when he has grown up strong and 
well, and his mother tells him how feeble and 
delicate he was in his childhood, he laments for 
her sake that she did not live in ancient times, 
for then he would have been exposed to perish 
in infancy, and she would have thereby been 
saved a good deal of bother and responsibility. 
Ichabod is, in fact, a man of great ability, 





whose springs of life are poisoned at the 
source. He tries to inoculate others with the 
same virus, and pours contempt on everything 
an Englishman holds dear. The love of 
flowers, for instance, he looks upon as a 
national folly, not to say vice; while ‘the 
humane sentiment has become organic, till it 
amounts to a disease, and wants checking.” 
He took the shine out of the flowers, the rain- 
bow, the rivers, the mountains, and every- 
thing beautiful in nature. He also speaks 
treason of the fair sex : ‘‘ Vanity firs’ and the 
rest nowhere, is the key to that riddle— 
woman.”’ His ideas, however, suffer a terrible 
bouleversement. He is assured by an old 
naturalist, who is full of an enthusiasm that is 
positively hateful to Ichabod, that ‘‘ the heart 
is a clock that seldom goes wrong, the head 
often.” Then the one pupil he thinks he has 
succeeded in making goes and marries Miss 
Ianthe Lee, a clever, beautiful, and charming 
girl; and altogether Ichabod has a very bad 
time of it while his gods are being shattered 
about his ears. There is brt one thing left 
for such a man—to get out of the world 
as soon as he can, and Ichabod—whether 
intentionally or otherwise—dlies of poison. 
Miss Thomas has drawn her chief character 
with striking individuality, and there are 
many parts of her story which are unquestion- 
ably clever. 


Miss Peard writes an easy and gracefuy 
style, which gives real pleasure to the reader. 
Her story of Near Neighbours deals with life 
in the Netherlands, and it needs no expert to 
see that she is well acquainted both with Dutch 
scenery and Dutch people. Two or three 
characters are extremely well individualised ; 
and no little mastery is shown in delineating 
the course of the love passion as it affects and 
moulds the female heart. There is a certain 
Professor, too, whose nature has been happily 
gauged and reflected in these pages. Alto- 
gether, the novel well sustains the reputation 
Miss Peard has already acquired as a quiet 
and charming writer, yet one also by no 
means destitute of reserve power. One 
chapter, showing how a reckless youth rushed 
to his death by his own mad act in a forest, 
is very graphic and vigorous. 


In War Time is a very favourable specimen 
of the American novel. ‘There are passages 
in it testifying both to the author’s humour 
and his professional knowledge; but, more 
than this, the plot, such as it is, is a deeply- 
interesting one. The story is fixed in the 
period of the Civil War between the North 
and the South. Dr. Mitchell has a keen 
apprehension of the finer shades of feeling 
and character, and has also no little literary 
skill in giving expression to them. 

The incidents in Weary Wealth turn upon 
an extraordinary will, by which an old maid 
left an enormous fortune to a young lady on 
the condition that the legatee should never 
marry. She, of course, falls in love. Her 
lover is prospectively rich, but he loses all, so 
the heiress will not further embarrass him by 
marrying him and bringing him nothing. In 
the end, the lovers, instead of losing two 
fortunes, come into two. A codicil is found 


which allows the heiress to marry, and the 
stepmother of the man, whv had intercepted 
his fortune and estate, gets conveniently killed 
by the upsetting of a phaeton. This sketch 
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reveals no particular literary talent, and it is 
a little disturbing to find the author of ‘‘ The 
Seasons’ appear as Thompson. The Thomsons 
have no dealings with the Thompsons, and 
the writer should have minded her p’s better. 
G. Barwerr Surrn. 








SOME VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


Cosmo De Medici, the False One, etc. By the 
Author of ‘Herman Waldegrave.” (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, & Co.) The anonymous author 
has here added a tenth to the volumes of 
dramatic verse which he has published in fewer 
than ten years. He has thus put forth no 
fewer than thirteen tragedies, besides one or 
two ‘life dramas” and “dramatic sketches.” 
So much work of the kind has not, perhaps, been 
done by any other living writer. The quality 
of the work involves a deeper problem than 
arithmetic can solve, and we would certainly 
hesitate to express anopinion of itasa whole. We 
have, however, conscientiously read some of the 
many tragedies by this author that have come to 
our hands, and can say that they exhibit a good 
deal of careful historical research, a distinct lite- 
rary faculty, and some power of construction. 
Nothing that we have seen gives hint of the 
power to depict character, and certainly there is 
no knowledge of stage craft exhibited. These 
dramas, which have very little to do with the 
stage, so far, at least, as concerns its modern 
exigencies, are rather anomalous affairs ; 
and only marked intellectual strength can 
quite justify their existence. ‘‘The Deformed,” 
a sketch in the present volume, has no special 
strength of any sort, and is a rather bald re- 
production of a subject that was finely treated 
by Byron. Nevertheless, so much literary 
ability as is shown in the main by this author 
should not go unrecognised. 


Told in a Coble, and Other Poems. By Susan 
K. Phillips: (Leeds: J. 8. Fletcher & Co.) 
Among the numberless volumes of thin and 
imitative minor contemporary verse, it is re- 
freshing to meet with a little book like this, 
which is full of vigorous and spontaneous 
poetry. For the benefit of south and west 
country readers, it may be well to explain that 
a ‘“coble” is, on the north-east coast, a small 
fishing smack; and the theme of the greater 
number of Miss Phillips’ verses is indicated in 
the dedicatory lines addressed to Lady Mary 
Vyner. 


‘* These rugged rhymes I pray you take, 

Since in them I have striven to show 

The hearts whose beatings best I know; 

The lives, brave, simple, strong, and free, 

Wrought out beside the northern sea ; 

And you, ’neath quiet inland skies, 

So quick to help and sympathise, 

Will keep their annals for their sake.” 
Here, however, Miss Phillips does herself in- 
justice, for her rhymes are not in the least 
rugged, but always fluent and harmonious. 
She does not strive after metrical novelties, 
being quite content with familiar measures; 
but these are handled with never-failing facility 
and captivating freshness, and informed with 
the true lyrical spirit which carries us along 
rejoicingly. It is long since we have seen 
poems better of their kind than Miss: Phillips’ 
stories of the sea and shore. They are full of 
life and movement, and many of them are 
charged with very tender and quite unforced 
pathos. From these we cannot quote, but 
must mention the poems which give a title to 
the volume, ‘‘Spoken in haste,” ‘Why they 
kept Holiday,” ‘‘The Atalanta,” ‘“‘The Haw- 
thorn,” and ‘‘ Our Dan,” as being, with perhaps 
half-a-dozen others, specially characteristic. 
“Missing” is one of the very few pieces from 
which a brief quotation can be taken, and the 





stanzas we select give a fair impression of Miss 
Phillips’ average work : — 


** Ah me! those weary midnights, 
Hearing the breakers roar ! 
Starting from dreams of storm and death, 
With beating pulses and catching breath, 
To hear the white surf ‘ call’ beneath, 
Along the hollow shore. 
‘* Never a flash down the*wires, 
Never a word from the East, 
From the port she sailed for—how long ago ! 
Why, even a spar one would weep to know, 
Tossed on the wild waves’ ebb and flow, 
Were something real at least. 
** Missing, missing, and silence ; 
The great tides rise and fall ; 
The sea lies dimpling out in the light, 
Or dances, all living gleaming white ; 
Day follows day, night rolls on night. 
Missing, and that is all.” 


Among the lighter miscellaneous poems there 
is much pleasant and dainty work, ‘‘In the 
Mirror” being specially charming, while the 
few sonnets and rondeaux are admirable. Even 
at a time when verses are as plentiful as black- 
berries, a poet like Miss Phillips is certain of a 
welcome. 


The Triwmph of Time. By Ella Dietz. 
(E. W. Allen.) Miss Dietz’s name was familiar 
in London two or three years ago as that of a 
young ‘actress and public reader. Since then, 
the lady has spent some time in America in the 
pursuit of her profession, and the English 
public has heard but little of her. Shortly 
before leaving England, she published a 
mystical poem entitled Zhe Triumph of Love, 
and it is as a sequel to that work that the 
present book is published. Like its predecessor, 
the new poem is chiefly remarkable for a some- 
what vivid delineation of ascetic passion. It 
has a pathetic and obvious human interest, 
quite apart from its hidden intention. Indeed, 
we must frankly confess to some unwillingness to 
dig beneath the surface for the meaning of Miss 
Dietz’s work. The physical problems that lie 
buried beneath a series of short poems, which 
tell the simple story of the triumph of time 
over love, need not be disturbed in their tomb. 
Setting aside the mystical pretensions of Miss 
Dietz’s book, we find much to commend in its 
sweetness and simplicity, its directness and 
force. There is the ease of mastery in not 
a few of these poems. The writer knows 
what she can do, and does it without effort. 
Certain of the slighter pieces show that Miss 
Dietz has studied Goethe’s lyrics and ballads to 
same purpose. 


‘* Let those who will forget 
Love’s sacred ways ; 
Mine eyes with tears are wet 
For love’s lost days. 


Mine eyes with tears are wet. 
My heart is sad, 

Let those who will forget 
To make it glad.”’ 


There is a pure and tender womanliness in 
everything this book contains. There are-a 
few ambitious poems in the volume—poems in 
which the simple human significance of a 
situation does not serve, and symbol is aimed 
after. Of these, the best is the sonnet headed, 
‘“‘ Waters in the Desert.” It does no injustice 
to Miss Christina Rossetti to say that, but for 
the cumbrousness of the tenth line, the follow- 
ing might almost be mistaken for her writing :— 


‘* Long time I wandered in a barren land, 
My stumbling feet beset by unknown ways, 
The scorching sun blinding my weary gaze, 
A brazen sky above a waste of sand, 
No shelter from the torturing burning rays: 
O God! I cried, end now my nights and days, 
Smite me with death, yea, strike me where I 
stand. 
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And Thou did’st smite as Moses smote the 





rock, 

Not unto death, for forth there gushing flowed 

A stream of life, and suddenly there glowed 

— — where had been an earthquake’s 
shock, 

And grasses green appeared, and cattle 
lowed. 


And by a stream a shepherd fed his flock.” 


Bothwell: an Historical Drama. By John 
Watts de Peyster. (New York.) To contribute 
anything new and striking to the great mass of 
literature on the subject of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
would require exceptional literary capacity, and 
extraordinary historical knowledge. The two 
living writers who, both in quantity and worth 
of matter, have added most to this already over- 
grown literature are Mr. John Skelton and Mr. 
Swinburne; but Major-General de Peyster 
seems to be ignorant, both of the scholarly 
prose work of ‘‘ Shirley” and of the striking 
and sustained poetic drama of the author of 
‘“‘ Atalanta.” Between the latter's ‘‘ Bothwell,” 
and that of General de Peyster, there is a gulf 
as great as that material one which divides 
the country of the one from that of the other. 
This, however, is stated only as a fact, and not 
as a comparative estimate, for it is only fair to 
say that the American writer’s composition is 
written for stage representation preeminently, 
and secondarily for the historical student. 
General de Peyster is indubitably an carnest 
student of the exceptionally interesting period 
of which he writes, and his many notes are 
really valuable. He is an ardent admirer of 
Bothwell, of whose character he has given us 
representation which is perhaps, in its entirety, 
hardly borne out by fact, but the general cor- 
rectness of which it would be difficult to dis- 
prove. It is questionable if ever this historical 
drama could have any permanent success on 
the stage, though spectacularly it could be ren- 
dered very attractive. The finale is a simul- 
taneous representation of the execution of Mary 
at Fotheringay, and of Bothwell lying dead on 
the floor of his prison in Adlesborg Castle at 
Dragsholm in Denmark, and the drama ends 
with the following grotesque stage instruc- 
tion :—‘‘ Curtain falls again to sad music, which 
gradually changes into a symphony, as it rises 
on the re-union of Mary and Bothwell in 
another sphere.”’ 


Clouds and Sunlight. By Duncan Macgregor. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) What we recently 
said of another book, that without being 
essentially devotional, it is deeply imbued with 
religious fervour, is true of the present volume. 
The literary merit in this cage is by no means 
inconsiderable, and where the author has some- 
thing to say he says it with directness, sim- 
plicity, and occasional force. Like most of 
his fellow-singers in this generution, he is a 
passionate worshipper of eternal nature, and he 
has the advantage of singing a comparatively 
lucid poem of praise. It is not always easy to 
know what sort of landscape is described 
when poets depict it in language which 
shows that their thoughts are concerned far 
less with the scene than with themselves. 
The following has, at least, the merit of a 
meaning :— 

‘* Wanted: Men. 
Not systems fit and wise, 
Not faiths with rigid eyes, 
Not wealth in mountain piles, 
Not power with gracious smiles, 
Not even the potent pen ; 
Wanted: Men. 


‘‘ Wanted: Deeds. 
Not words of winning note, 
Not thoughts from lite remote, 
Not fond religious airs, 
Not sweetly languid pores, 
Not love of scent and creeds ; 
Wanted: Deeds. 
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‘* Men and Deeds. 
Men thst can dare and do; 
Not longings for the new, 
Not pratings of the old; 
Good life and action bold— 
These the occasion needs, 

Men and Deeds.”’ 

Select Poems of Catullus. Translated by A. P. 
Tlowell, Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. 
(Calcutta,) This little volume is the result of 
the ‘‘ ample solitude and scanty leisure ” of an 
Indian civil servant’s life. It is not faultless, 
but we have seen worse work, both from Indian 
civilians and from versifiers of Catullus. Should 
the author translate any further, we hope he 
will apply to an English publisher. 


Songs and Lyrics. By George Ambrose 
Dennison. (Putnam.) There is not a great 
deal in this volume, whether we regard the 
material body or the intellectual substance. 
But what there is of it is above the average of 
recent American verse. A poem to a cricket 
singing at night at Broadway shows some 
tenderness of feeling, and is all the better for 
avoiding the obvious didactic application. A 
symbolic poem ‘‘to a dying friend” has merit, 
and an address to the sea in the later manner of 
Mr. Swinburne is at least fluent. The verse, as 
a whole, has, however, no marked quality of 
its own, good or bad. The author undoubtedly 
has talent. 


Dunbar. By Thistledown. (Edinburgh: 
Waddie & Co.) It sometimes requires courage 
to tackle the kind of poetic production known 
as the ‘‘ closet drama,’ but we have read this 
tragedy without any sense of weariness. There 
is a crazed old woman in it who is burnt as a 
witch, and her madness is cleverly delineated. 
The other characters are commonplace enough. 
There is a reformed old rake, Lord Mont- 
gomerie; a young rake by no means reformed, 
Sir Thomas Ramsay ; 2 venomous priest, Father 
Boniface; a superstitious primate, Cardinal 
Beaton, and a rationalist advocate, George 
Dunbar. The plot is meagre, and the construc- 
tion exhibits no special knowledge of the stage. 
Nevertheless, the writing has vigour, and, by 
virtue of this quality, we read the tragedy, as 
we say, without weariness. It was only when 
we turned to the prefatory essay that we became 
tired of the author. This essay, if we read it 
aright, is a lament on the low ebb that 
dramatic literature has reached in the ‘‘ most 
intellectual city in the world ’’—Edinburgh of 
course—in which only one original play is 
produced annually, and that a pantomime. 
Our young Scotch author—he: must be young 
and as certainly Scotch—does his best *‘ to stem 
the current of prejudice that clouds some minds 
in Scotland against the theatre.’ The curious 
confusion of metaphor here is, we fear, typical 
of the subsequent confusion of thought. 
Having proved beyond contempt of question 
that our Lord and his Apostles sanctioned the 
theatre because they never condemned it, our 
juvenile tragedian essays the réle of Aristotle 
and formulates a fresh set of rules for the 
guidance of dramatic aspirants. We regret to 
say that we lack the space to discuss these 
newest critical canons. Our readers may judge 
of their quality by one extract :—‘ Criminals 
are neither agreeable nor natural characters, 
but are the mere accidentals of life, and should 
never have a place in any work pretending to 
literary grace.” 

Plantation Lays. By Belton O’Neall Towns- 
end. (Columbia: Calvo.) This volume of 
verse is at once the most pretentious and the 
most preposterous that we have read for years 
—and that is saying a good deal where minor 
poetry isin question. It is dedicatel to Mr. 
W. D. Howells in a rambling and nonseusical 
letter which charges him with the grave 
responsibility of saying that the author’s 


‘« destiny is literature.” If so, all the worse for 
literature. The book comes to us with an absurd 
biography of the poet, who is represented as a 
writer of such excellence that he is likely to 
revive the ancient vigour of English poetry, 
which has latterly fallen on evil days in the 
hands of poetasters like Tennyson. We are 
gravely told that a certain ‘‘ Dynamite Song” 
is ‘‘one of the sublimest and most thrilling 
poems in our language or any other.” Here is 
a stanza of this meteoric effort : 
‘“* Qh! take the awful tyrant 
Whom the Russians call the Czar, 
With his knout, police, and army 
And Siberian mines afar ; 
And take the wailing people, 
Ever cowering in affright,— 
And can you blame them turning 
In despair to dynamite ?’’ 
Men of judgment and reputation ought surely 
to be careful how they say, even in the friend- 
liness of private letters, that writers of this 
quality have literature as their ‘‘ destiny.” 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Sir Henry Taytor’s autobiography is an- 
nounced as preparing for publication. It was 
begun about twenty years ago, and a few 
copies were printed about ten years since for 
private circulation amoung friends. The work 
was intended for posthumous production, but 
the author finds that the reasons for deferring 
its publication have ceased to exist. 


Tue Hibbert lecturer for this year will be 
Prof. Pfleiderer, of Berlin, and the subject 
will be ‘‘The Preaching of the Apostle Paul 
and its Influence on the Development of 
Christianity.” The lectures are being trans- 
lated into English by the Rev. J. Frederick 
Smith, of Mansfield, and will be published as a 
volume immediately after delivery. Prof. 
Rhys’s Hibbert Lectures for 1886 are in pre- 
paration. 


WE learn that Mrs. Emily Pfeiffer is revising 
the notes of her recent American tour, and will 
publish them, together with those of her visits 
to the East, under the title of I’ly-leaves from 
East and West. 


Messrs. LoNGMANS will publish shortly Vols. 
I. and II. of Jreland under the Tudors, with a 
succinct account of the Earlier History, compiled 
from the State papers and other authentic 
sources, by Mr. Richard Bagwell. Vol. IIL., 
completing the work, is in preparation. 


Messrs. W. H. ALLEN & Co. will shortly 
publish a work, entitled Advance Australia, by 
the Hon. Harold Finch Hatton, with a Map 
and sixteen Illustrations by Lady Evelyn 
Upton. The book will consist of an account 
of five years on a cattle station, and two years 
on the gold fields of Northern Queensland, with 
a full description of the mining and sugar in- 
dustries, and a comparison of the relative ad- 
vantages of cattle farming and sheep farming, 
together with a review of the natural resources, 
politics, and prospects of Queensland, New 
South Wales, and Victoria, and experiences of 
life in Sydney and Melbourne. 


Messrs. BELL & Sons are about to publish a 
supplement to the Rev. J. B. Mayor’s Guide to 
the Choice of Classical Books, the object of which 
is to supply to schoolmasters and students a 
ready means of ascertaining what editions, 
whether English or foreign, of the whole or 
portions of the classical writers, are obtainable. 
Even the small annotated editions of single 
books now so much in vogue are given, and a 
valuable list of works in archaeology, history, 
philology, &c., &c., is appended under the head 

of ‘* Helps to the Study of Classical Authors.” 


Messrs. LoNGMANS’ announcements include 
{ rie Child's Garden of Poems, by Mr, Robert 








Louis Stevenson ; Horse and Man, by the Rev. 
J.G. Wood; Lives of Greek Statesmen, by the 
Rev. Sir G. W. Cox ; Unspoken Sermons, Second 
Series, by Dr. George Macdonald; and 4 High- 
land Gathering, by Mr. E. Lennox Peel. 


Mr. FisHER UNWIN announces for publica- 
tion next week T'he Chancellor of The Tyrol, a 
novel in two volumes, translated from the 
German of Dr. Hermann Theodor von Schmid, 
the German patriot novelist. 


Messrs. W. Swan SONNENSCHEIN & Co. 
will issue, in the course of next week, cheap 
editions of two of Mrs. Leith Adams’s (now 
Mrs. Laffan’s) novels—Geoffrey Stirling and 
Madelon Lemoine. 


A NEW volume by Helen Mathers, author 
of Comin’ thro’ the Rye, &c., will be published 
by Messrs. F. Warne & Co., early this month. 
The title is Found Out. 


A FRENCH edition of Great Porter Square, by 
Mr. B. L. Farjeon, will be published imme- 
diately by Messrs. Hachette & Cie. of Paris ; 
and arrangements are in progress for the pub- 
lication of the story in Germany, Sweden, and 
Russia. The novel is now out of print here, 
having run through two three-volume editions 
in the course of two months. 


A CHEAPER edition of Lord Malmesbury’s 
Memoirs of an ex-Minister will shortly be pub- 
lished. 


Jottings on the Regal Coinage and Token 
Currency of Guildford in Surrey, by Mr. George 
= Williamson, is announced by Mr. Elliot 
tock. 


A NEW novel by Miss Constance MacEwen, 
author of Miss Beauchamp : a Philistine, will be 
published early in February by Messrs. Ward 
& Downey. It will be entitled Not Every Day : 
a Love Octave. 


Dr. MarsHaLt has in the press a second 
edition of The Genealogist’s Guide, which will be 
ready in February. The work has been carefully 
revised, and references to the principal works 
on the peerage and baronetage, to Notes and 
Queries, and to many books omitted in the first 
edition, have been added, and current publica- 
tions brought down to date. This new edition 
will contain nearly seven hundred pages of 
references to printed pedi s, and may there- 
fore be considered as cal @ xhaustive as it is 
possible to render a book of the kind. 


In the February number of the Antiquarian 
Magazine will be given a full account of the 
Gilds of Newcastle-on-Tyne, by Mr. Cornelius 
Walford, including a large amount of valuable 
information bearing on the early history of the 
trade gilds of that border town. ‘A Four- 
teenth Century Library ” will form the subject 
of a paper by Mr. J. H. Round. 


In an interesting article in the Zeitschrift fir 
Deutsche Philologie, Dr. Gustav Kettner attempts 
to show that Schiller’s poems, ‘‘ Der Pilgrim” 
and ‘‘Die Sehnsucht,” contain marked traces 
of acquaintance with Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress. Bunyan’s allegory was early translated 
into German, and was highly popular at one 
time among the German peasantry. There is 
thus no improbability in the supposition that 
the work may have been among the popular 
pietistic literature which, as is well known, 
formed a large part of Schiller’s reading in his 
boyhood, and exercised considerable influence 
on the development of his genius. 


TuE large edition of Schmidt’s Shakespeare 
Lexicon, printed in 1874, has been entirely sold 
out, and copies are already fetching an ad- 
vanced price. It is true the editor is preparing 
a new edition; but to print the two volumes of 
1,450 pages, double columns, will necessarily 
occupy several years, ’ 
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A SECOND edition has been published of St. 
Stephen’s Saturnalia, the winter number of St. 
Stephen’s Review. 


Monkeys, Apes, and Men, the third of a series 
of contributions to the Darwinian theory, by 
Edward Aveling, is now ready. It is published 
by the Progressive Publishing Co. 


A 300K entitled Chronicles of the Customs has 
been prepared by Mr. W. Douglas Chester, 
containing much curious matter respecting the 
early history of this branch of the Revenue, 
the former methods of collecting it, the tricks, 
frauds, ard evasions to which it has been sub- 
jected, and the notable persons who have been 
connected with its collection. 


Mr. W. L. R. CarTEs’s very useful and handy 
Dictionary of General Biography (Longmans) 
has reached its fourth edition. The Supplement, 
bringing down the information to December 
1884, may be had separately. We do not find 
in it the name of Paul Lacroix; but there are 
very good, though brief, articles on Mark 
Pattison, Karl Hillebrand, and Henry Fawcett. 
We note that Mr. Thomson’s Life of ‘‘ Phiz,” 
and Mr. Arthur Miall’s Life of Edward Miall, 
very recently reviewed in the ACADEMY, are 
duly mentioned in the respective articles. 


WE have received the first (monthly) number 
of The East Anglian ; or, Notes and Queries on 
Subjects connected with the Counties of Suffolk, 
Cambridge, Essex, and Norfolk. Edited by the 
Rev. C. H. Evelyn White. Among the con- 
tents may be mentioned a reproduction of 
Speede’s Map of Ipswich in 1610; a short 
article on ‘‘ Norfolk ‘ Bondsmen in Blood,’ ” by 
Mr. Walter Rye, who has furnished in illus- 
tration copies of three documents from records 
of the Duchy of Lancaster relating to the status 
of this class ; and a paper by Mr. E. St. J. F. 
Moore on ‘‘Some Roman Remains recently 
discovered at Felixstowe.” 


Mrs. GorRDON BAILLIE’s novel regarding 
Skye Crofters will be illustrated by Mr. H. M. 
Paget, one of the pictorial staff of Harper's 
Menthly Magazine. 


THE forthcoming number of the Scottish 
Review will contain, in addition to other 
articles, the following papers :—‘‘ Correspond- 
ence of Sir Robert Murray,” ‘‘ Echoes of the 
Eighteenth Century,” ‘‘ Archbishop Hamilton’s 
Catechism,” ‘‘The Lennox,” and ‘‘ Patmos.” 
The last is from the pen of the Marquis of 
Bute, who resided in the island for some 
time. 

Mr. Kart Bind will contribute to the 
February number of 7'ime an article on Dr. 
Schliemann’s discovery at Tiryns, and the same 
number of the magazine will contain an 
account of ‘“‘Mr. Fawcett at the Post Office,” 


by Mr. A. G. Bowie himself of the Post 
Office. 


Mr. GEoRGE Jonnstone Stoney, Vice- 
President of the Royal Dublin Society, will, 
on Friday evening, February 6, give a dis- 
course at the Royal Institution on ‘‘ How 
Thought presents itself among the Phenomena 
of Nature”; and on the following day 
(Saturday) he will give the first of three 
lectures upon ‘The Scale on which Nature 
works, and the Character of some of her 
Operations.” 


_,PapRE F. Fira has lately published tomo 
i. of his Estudios Historicos. (Madrid : Fortanet.) 
It is a collection of articles contributed chiefly 
tothe Boletin of the Royal Academy of His- 
tory, on the Roman Remains at Almazcara, 
the Synagogue of Cordova, the previously in- 
edited historical and biographical tracts of Gil 
de Zamora, and other matters of interest in 
Spanish archaeology, 





ORIGINAL VERSE. 
TO A CHILD. 


If youth were mine, and grace, and early joy 

(And once I was not old, Denise, nor stern), 

I’d ring your brow with wreaths you would not 
spurn, 

And share with you the kingship of the Boy. 

Ah, that were grand, and you would not be coy! 

What games we'd have, what brave new sports 
we'd learn ! 

It might be so—it might, if Time would turn, 

Or Love could build again what years destroy. 

Now, now, dear heart, I see no way but this — 

To trump your queen-card with my simple knave, 

Or like a Plautine lord when luck’s amiss, 

Do-on the tunic—doff the laticlave : 

Seal, if you will, the indenture with a kiss, 

But, kiss or no kiss, I shall rest your slave. 


E. C. LErroy. 








OBITUARY. 
EDMOND ABOUT. 


Ir is not easy to remember any French man 
of letters who, dying recently, has been the 
subject of so much writing in the English daily 

ress as the late M. Edmond About. This may 
Reve been partly due to the fact that he was 
not unconnected with English journalism, and 
had many English friends ; but it was probably 
due also to the fact that as a writer he enjoyed 
an extraordinary, it may seem harsh to say 
a disproportionate, popularity in England. 
The abundance of personal and somewhat 
gossiping details which has been given in 
various places makes it entirely superfluous to 
enter into any such details here. The etymo- 
logical explanation of the name About which 
has been given is prettly plainly apocryphal ; 
and, if M. About suffered in the schools of his 
youth, he probably did not suffer more than 
most French boys, who invariably seem to 
regard their schools with unmitigated horror. 
The author of Le Roi des Montaynes, who was 
born in 1828 at Dieuze, in the department of the 
Meurthe, was of what is called by biographers 
humble extraction, though his father had 
some means and was a magistrate. He owed 
to his industrious and brilliant school-course 
at the Lycée Charlemagne his entry into the 
Ecole Normale in 1848. M. Francisque Sarcey 
has lately told the story of the singularly 
brilliant group of Normaliens which that year 
and its immediate predecessors and successors 
produced. Very few of the members of this 
group pursued the even tenour of their way as 
professeurs, and M. About was one of the first 
to break loose. His sojourn, however, at the 
French Archaeological School of Athens, 
whither he went in 1851, proved of no small 
value to him in regard to other matters than 
archaeology. He returned to Paris in 1853, and 
threw himself into journalism and literature. 
In 1855 he produced two noteworthy books, La 
Gréce contemporaine and Jolla, Each made a 
great sensation, and each procured for the author 
notoriety of a somewhat mixed kind. The 
unfavourable estimate of modern Greece given 
in the first book excited against M. About 
vindictive feelings, which soon found very 
practical expression; and 7'olla gave rise to 
charges of plagiarism, which were somewhat 
better founded than such charges usually are. 
It is undisputed that the book owes a very 
great deal to a forgotten novel, entitled 
Vittoria Savorelli; it is not quite so clear 
whether the author fully acknowledged this 
indebtedness before he was obliged to do so. A 
three act comedy—‘“ Guillery” or ‘ L’Effronté”’ 
—accepted at the Francais was promptly 
damned, it is said, by an organised cabale of 
Greeks. But M. About was not in the least 
daunted, and, besides much miscellaneous 
journalism, contributed to the Moniteur in three 
years, 1856-1858, five novels or collections of 








short tales, all of merit—Zes Mariages de 
Paris, Le Roi des Montagnes, Germaine, Les 
Echasses de Muitre Pierre, and Trente et 
Quarante. After this his best known works 
became for a time of a political or semi- 
political kind, the famous Question Romaine 
being purely political, and the Lettres d’wn Bon 
Jeune Homme mainly so. His second great 
dramatic effort, accepted, but not produced, at 
the Frangais, was played in 1862 at the Odéon, 
under the title of ‘‘ Gaetana.”’ A dead set was 
made upon it, and it was withdrawn. Besides 
these works, and much journalism in the Con- 
stitutionnel and other papers, M. About 
produced in 1861 and 1862 three note- 
worthy novels, L’Homme a VOreille cassée, 
Le Nez @un Notaire, and Le Cas de M. Guérin. 
In the last years of the Second Empire his chief 
works were Macdelon (1863), L’Infame (1867), 
and Le Fellah, a book on Egypt (1868). In 
the latter year he became a contributor to the 
Gaulois, and later to the Soir, in which his 
vivid and rather imaginative letters on the 
Franco-Prussian War appeared. The war over 
he founded the Dix-neuviéme Siécle, which had 
a rapid rise and a somewhat slow but sure 
decline. His marriage, his arrest by the 
Prussians in 1872, the gossip about his rela- 
tions with Napoleon IIT. and his cousin Prince 
Napoleon, and other matters of the kind, concern 
us little. He had only been elected to the 
Academy a short time before his death; a 
previous attempt in 1870 being unsuccessful, 
owing, perhaps, to extra-literary causes. His 
polemical journalism, especially during the pre- 
sidency of Marshal MacMahon was effective ; 
but all his work after 1870 was inferior in quality 
to his earlier productions, and was marred 
by a perpetual and wearisome anti-Germanism 
and by ungenerous reflections on a government 
which, whatever its faults might have been, he 
had himself supported. 

It would be entirely uncritical to speak of 
Edmond About as of a great man of letters, 
He was an extremely amusing writer, abound 
ing in fun, which, though always broad, was 
never gross. He had a vivid imagination, great 
fertility of literary resource, and a remarkable 
faculty of polemic of the lighter kind. Of the 
French books of the last five-and-twenty years 
there are few, if any, which give occasion to 
such honest and healthy laughter as Le Roi des 
Montagnes and L’ Homme al Oreille cassée. He 
had the bon gros rire of the old fabulists, while he 
seldom condescended to the besetting sin of 
Frenchmen when they wish to be funny—the 
sin which, for instance, mars the otherwise 
delightful work of M. Armand Silvestre. But 
About was essentially a Philistine. He was a 
very witty, extremely cultivated, highly intel- 
ligent, good-hearted, good-humoured Philis- 
tine—a variety of the breed of which we have 
comparatively little experience in England, 
though even here one or two fine specimens of 
it may be found. His attitude both in politics 
and in religion was unsatisfactory, being the 
old bourgeois Voltairianism connected with no 
general theory. He had, moreover, a certain 
dash of literary vulgarity which is not neces- 
sarily connected with this Voltairian attitude ; 
for Courier (who expressed it in the first quarter 
of the century as distinctly as About did in the 
third) is not vulgar. These defects, combined 
with his rapid and occasional fashion of pro- 
duction and with the inconstancy of his devo- 
tion to one literary style, made him rather a 
brilliant journalist than a man of letters. His 
early political work is already forgotten, and 
his later has made no corresponding mark, even 
of an ephemeral kind. His criticism, of which 
he himself is said to have thought highly, lacks 
range and judicial appreciation. Of his novels 
the two just named ought to live, but hardly 
any others, 

GEORGE SAINTSBURY, 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In the current number of Mind, Mr. Mercier 
completes his classification of the emotions. 
The whole essay is an able one, but seems 
rather to be interesting as a tour de force, show- 
ing how far a biological treatment of the com- 
plicated facts of mental life can be carried, than 
valuable as a solution of one of the most diffi- 
cult of psychological problems. Such feelings 
as the aesthetic seem to have the least possible 
light thrown on them by any reference to 
‘interactions between the organism and its 
environment.” Possibly it is an error to suppose 
that the emotions of the human mind, with 
their endless gradations and interpenetrations, 
can be classified in the same way in which 
material bodies can be classified. But, whether 
successful in its main object or not, Mr. Mer- 
cier’s essay is fresh and suggestive, and shows 
that the writer has gained a considerable facility 
in psychological analysis. Prof. James again 
plays the part of relieving the gravity of the 
journal by one of his bright and almost sportive 
papers. The matter is no less weighty than 
‘‘The Function of Cognition,” but the manner 
is of the lightest and airiest. Dr. James has a 
concrete pictorial way of dealing with the ab- 
stractions of philosophy which is very engaging. 
How far it is conducive to penetration and 
masterful grasp may, perhaps, be doubted. We 
confess that though we in a manner followed the 
present essay with interest to its close, we should 
be exceedingly sorry to have to define its exact 
aim. It is said at the beginning to be a 
oe study, but this is somewhat 
elied by its title, and the drift of the argument 
does not tend to clear away the initial sense of 
confusion. Dr. J. H. Stirling completes the 
demonstration of his thesis ‘‘ that Kant has not 
answered Hume.” This time he deals much 
more with Kant than with Hume, and aims at 
exposing the inadequacy of the Kinigsberg 
thinker’s critical method in dealing with the 
problem of causation. According to his critic, 
Kant failed to see that there must be some- 
thing in the facts to determine the mind to 
superimpose on them the category of causation 
(rather than another, as that of reciprocity), 
that the necessity which we attribute to a 
causal sequence must in a sense be in the 
objective phenomena themselves. Prof. Calder- 
wood, in a review of Green’s Ethics, finds much 
to approve and even to admire; while, at the 
same time, he considers it incumbent on him to 
separate the tares of Hegelian speculation 
which mingle with, if they do not threaten to 
choke, what he recognises as the wheat of a 
genuine common-sense Scottish philosophy. 
The number closes with a second ethical article, 
called ‘‘ Ethical Alternatives,” from the pen 
of Mr. J. T. Punnett. The paper, which has 
considerable literary merit, is a plea for the 
progress-idea as against the happiness-idea. 
It is based on the assertion that the former is 
inspiring, and fitted to be a supreme motive 
power, while the latter is not. It hardly 
attempts to show that the one is better capable 
of giving practical guidance than the other; 
and possibly the essayist is generalising too 
hastily from his own way of feeling in main- 
taining that men are capable of being roused 
to a pitch of enthusiasm by the bare idea of 
co-operating with nature in her blind impulse 
towards a more complex life. Does not this 
imagination, when it succeeds in firing aspira- 
tion, owe much of its force to a’ vague pre- 
vision of the fuller happiness which must attend 
all sane human progress? However this be, 


the admirers of Mill, who are not an altogether 
extinct species as yet, would not accept Mr. 
Punnett’s version of the emotional power in- 
herent in the idea of human happiness. The 
enthusiasm which inspires every genuine philan- 
thropist is surely a passion for making men 
less miserable and more happy than they are, 





THE Poletin of the Real Academia de la His- 
toria for December discusses the question of the 
trophies of the re-conquest of Buenos Ayres in 
1806, and the genuineness of the flag restored 
to the Duke of Cambridge in 1882. Consider- 
able doubt is thrown on Sefior Loreca’s story, 
and interesting particulars are given of the 
failures of Beresford and of Whitelock. C. 
Pujol has a continuation of his valuable articles 
on Iberian coins, with excellent illustrations. 
F. Codera signalises from coins the existence of 
a petty Moorish king at Tudela in the eleventh 
century, otherwise unknown. F. Fita returns to 
the description of the Synagogue of Cordova. 
He gives and translates the inscriptions in full, 
and prints various documents illustrating the 
condition of the Jewsin that city. The number 
concludes with a copy of the sentence of a 
judaizing Canon and Treasurer of the Cathedral 
burnt at Cordova February 23, 1484. 








THE CURRENT LITERATURE OF THE 
MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 
Coimbatore: Dec. 6, 1884, 

A CATALOGUE of the books registered in Madras, 
containing nearly all the books printed in this 
presidency, is published in the Government 
Gazette for each quarter of the year. The cata- 
logues for the first and second quarters of the 
present year have already appeared. 

Three hundred and eighty-two books were 
registered during the half-year which these 
two catalogues cover. They are classified under 
thirteen heads, which may be arranged here in 
three groups, according to their relative num- 
bers:—I., Religious Books, of which there are 
185 with 324,540 copies; II., School Books, of 
which there are 102 with 258,140 copies; and 
III., other works, of which there are 95 with 
94,587 copies. The third group contains 1 
work under the heading of biograpby, 11 under 
the drama, 8 under fiction, 2 under history, 
7 under language, 6 under law, 7 under medi- 
cine, 7 under miscellaneous, 33 under poetry, 
3 under politics, and 10 under science. Those 
under biography, the drama, fiction, and poetry, 
making together 53 of the 95 books in this 
group, are for the most part of a semi-religious 
character, and thus add their measure to the 
preponderance of the religious books in the 
first group. 

Regarding the languages in which these 
books are written, 124 are in Tamil, 66 in 
Telugu, 45 in Malayalam, 18 in Canarese, 1 in 
Tulu, 1 in Konkani, 2 in Uriya, and 3 in Hin- 
dustani, making together 260 in these vernacular 
languages; 40 are in English, 29 in Sanskrit, 
17 in Arabic, and 1 in Persian; 33 are bilingual 
books, of which 25 unite English to some one 
of the vernaculars, and 8 unite Sanskrit to 
either Tamil or Telugu. The remaining two 
books are polyglots, one of them in Sanskrit, 
Telugu, Tamil, and English, the other in 
English, Tamil, and Sanskrit. 

The average price of these books, put into 
English money, is 7}d. each; and the total price 
of a copy of each of them is £7 4s. 103d. Two 
hundred and ninety of them have prices under 
tenpence each copy, and only 38 are twenty- 
pence and upwards. The total sale-value of 
the whole of the copies is £15,407 5s., repre- 
senting about £30,000 a year. 

Seventy-six of the 185 religious books belong 
to Hinduism ; of which 35 with 32,440 copies 
belong to the Vaishnavas, 25 with 19,550 copies 
to the Saivas, and 16 with 14,300 copies to 
Vedantism and to subjects which are common 
to all Hindus, Sixty-three of them. with 
209,950 copies are Christian books; of which 
58 with 205,950 copies belong to the Protes- 
tants, and 5 with 4,000 copies to the Roman 
Catholics. The Mohammedans have 44 books 
with 44,800 copies. The Brahma-samaj has 1 
book with 500 copies. The Theosophists also 





have 1 with 3,000 copies. The sale value 
of the Christian and the Mohammedan books 
is nearly equal, each of them being about £500 ; 
the sale-value of the Hindu books is four times 
greater than either of these, or £2,402. 

Two hundred and fifty-eight of the books in 
these two catalogues, or close upon two-thirds 
of the whole, were published at 45 different 
presses at Madras, and the remaining 124 at 21 
different presses at 14 stations in the Mofussil. 

Assuming that these two quarters are fairly 
representative periods, and deducting the usual 
proportion of the sale-price for the sale-profits, 
the amount of capital employed in the produc- 
tion of this literature is about £17,000 a year; 
of which £3,477 represents the cost of the 
religious books, while the school books cost 
£6,829, and the rest of the books £5,101; the 
population of the presidency being 31,170,631. 

The influence of book literatur2 in this Pre- 
sidency is thus seen to be in its infancy; per- 
haps it may be preferable to say that it extends 
over but a small part of the population. 
Respecting the direction of its influence, it 
appears from the relative proportions of these 
books, that Religion and Education occupy 
much the foremost place in the current thoughts 
of the people; and the numerous Hindu books 
appear to represent a strong conservative 
movement, either spontaneous or provoked, 
working by the side of the Christian propaganda 
and the foreign influence of occidental educa- 
tion. Tos. FouLKEs. 
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Romunpt, H. Grundlegung zur Reform der Philo- 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


LANE-POOLE’S “‘ SELECTIONS FROM SWIFT.” 

Richmond: Jan. 18, 1885. 
Allow me, in thanking you for the very 
flattering notice of my Selections from Swift 
which appears in the current ACADEMY, to 
state that the somewhat impersonal nature of 
the selections, of which Mr. Dow naturally 
complains, will be corrected by the Journals 
and Letters of Swift, which I am now editing 
for the Parchment Library. The impossibility 
of uniting an adequate representation of Swift’s 
literary characteristics, with a worthy picture 
of himself, in a strictly limited number of pages, 
was the sole cause of this divorce of the man 
from the writer. The new volume, however, 
will be essentially personal and biographical, 
and I only hope it may satisfy your indulgent 
and sympathetic critic as well as the present- 
ment of Swift’s literary character given in the 

present selections. 
STANLEY LANE-POOLE. 








"OMAR KHAYYAM.,. 
Teheran: Dec. 24, 1884. 

Miss Amelia B. Edwards, in her review of 
the new edition of Fitzgerald’s translation 
of ’Omar Khayyim with Elihu Vedder's 
drawings (ACADEMY, November 29, 1884) says 
that the poet lived and died about eight 
hundred years ago, and that the dates of 
his birth and death are not exactly known. 
The date of his birth is not exactly 
known, but that of his death. s. ’Omar left 
the Nishiptir College in 1042, corrected the 
Calendar during Malik Shih’s reign (1072-92), 
and died in 1124, over one hundred years of 
age, at Nishiptir, where his grave is still to be 
seen. ’Omar and his two celebrated school- 
fellows, the great minister of the Seljugs, 
Nizim el Mulk, and the founder of the Isma’ili 
Dynasty (the Assassins), J/assan Sabah, were, 
a8 Nizim el Mulk says in his Vasséyad, quoted 
by Khondemir, of about the same age, and 
Nizim el Mulk was born inthe year 1017. The 
minister was killed by one of Hassan’s followers 
in the year 1092. //assan died, shortly after 
Omar, in the year 1125. 

A. HovutuM-ScHInDLER. 








THE HUNTING OF THE WREN, 
Queen’s College, Cork : Jan. 14, 1885. 

A letter of mine last year started a long 
correspondence, which brought together a great 
many interesting notices of the custom of 
hunting the wren. None of the writers, how- 
ever, spoke of the practice as still in existence. 
Being here in Cork on St. Stephen’s Day 
(December 26), I found that the custom was 
still kept up ; and from an early hour, squads of 
boys, bearing a broomstick furnished at the 
top with a little bower of holly, inside which 
the wren, whether genuine or spurious, was 
ensconced, appeared in all directions. On 
arriving at each door they struck up a dis- 
cordant ditty, the words of which I givein full, 
as it contains at least one verse which has not 
been published before. I had no difficulty in 
getting materials for a careful collation, since, 





as soon as it was known that there was a 
foolish person ready to give largesse of coppers 
to ‘“‘ wren-boys” for repeating their rhymes, I 
was speedily besieged by all the bands in the 
neighbourhood. 

The version in use here is as follows :— 


‘* The wran, the wran, as you may see, 
Is guarded on the holy tree 
With a bunch of ribbons by his side, 
And sporting chaps to be his guide. 
The wran, the wran, the king of all birds, 
St. a Day was caught in the furze. 
Though he is little his family is great, 
So rise up, landlady, and give us a trate [treat]. 
Droleen, Droleen, where is your nest? 
*Tis in the glen that I love best, 
Under the holly and ivy tree, 
Where all the birds come sing to me. 
When Christmas comes, ’tis but a folly ; 
Therefore let us be most jolly. 
I have a little box under my arm ; 
Two or three coppers would do it no harm.”’ 


Droleen=Irish dreoilin, a wren, or rather 
little wren. Whether the word originally 
meant King, like so many of the names of the 
wren, as pointed out by Prof. Newton, is a 
question for Keltic scholars to determine. 

To show with what vigour the custom 
flourishes in Cork, I quote the following ex- 
tract from this year’s report of the Cork Society 
for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals :— 


‘The practice of ‘killing wrens and other small 
birds, to put on ‘wren bushes’ (so called) on the 
26th of December (St. Stephen’s Day), has been 
under the notice of your officers. They examined 
forty of these bushes, and found dead birds on 
twenty-two of them (sixteen sparrows and six 
wrens). At a future time it is intended to take 
this question up, and see what can be done to put 
a stop to it.” 


However, I have good hopes that my expendi- 
ture of coppers this year has given such a 
stimulus to the young Cork ragamufiins, that 
they will defy the myrmidons of the Humane 
Society for many years to come, and keep up a 
most ancient custom, which seems now to be 
defunct everywhere else. 


WILLIAM RIDGEWAY. 








AN OLD EPITAPH. 


Milan : Jan. 18, 1885. 

The ACADEMY of August 23, 1884, contains 
an inquiry by Prof. Max Miiller respecting the 
source of the identical thought contained in an 
English epitaph of the thirteenth century, and 
in a German epitaph composed two hundred 
years later by Martin of Biberach. The epitaphs 
published by Prof. Stephens in the AcADEMY 
of November 22 will scarcely satisfy Prof. Max 
Miiller’s curiosity, as they merely ring the 
changes on the theme ‘‘ As you are now so once 
was I,” which has no connexion with the 
‘* three things ”’ that chilled the mirth of Master 
Martin and his English prototype. In Mr. 
Thomas Wright’s edition of the Latin poems 
ascribed to Walter Map (p. 149) is printed a 
composition which, like others of its class, en- 
joyed great popularity in the Middle Ages, and 
which ends with the following lines :— 


‘** Quo post mortem transeat quisquis ignoratur, 
Unde quidam sapiens ita de se fatur : 
Contremisco jugiter dum mens meditatur 
‘ Quid sum et quo propero, quid mihi paratur ?’ 
De morte dum cogito, contristor et ploro; 
Unum est quod moriar, sed tempus ignoro ; 
Tertium quod nescio quorum jungar choro ; 

Sed ut suis merear jungi Deum oro.’’ 


Although the second quatrain is apparently 
corrupt, it is evident that we have here 
the three thoughts which troubled Master 
Martin of Biberach. The ‘‘quidam sapiens” 
referred to in the above extract is probably the 


author of the following epigram, which I have 








published in my Carmina Medii Aevi (Florence, 
1884), p. 43 :— 


** Sunt tria quae vere faciunt me saepe dolere : 
Est primum durum quod scio me moriturum ; 
Est gemitus dando moriar quod nescio quando ; 
Posterius flebo, quod nescio quo remanebo.”’ 


Prof. Max Miiller was therefore right in his 
suspicion that the two epigrams were probably 
derived from a Latin source. 

I will conclude by quoting an epigram I 
have somewhere met with, which is stated to 
be ‘fan English epitaph of the seventeenth 
century.” Although evidently derived from 
those previously mentioned, it is in my opinion 
superior to them in force and dignity : 

‘* Quid eram, nescitis, 
Quid sum, nescitis, 
Ubi abii, nescitis. 
Vale.” 
FRANCESCO NovVATI. 








AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF THOMAS TOBBES, 
University College, London: Jan. 20, 1885. 


The letter given in last week’s ACADEMY is 
not without interest, and is, doubtless, a 
genuine original; but, written in characters 
so “clear and firm,” it is certainly not from 
Hobbes’s own hand. MHobbes (as Aubrey 
states) had ceased to write legibly some twelve 
years before, having long suffered from shaking 
palsy in the hands. 

The demonstration annexed agrees sub- 
stantially with the one published in the follow- 
ing year (1678) at the end of the Decameron 
Physiologicum—the last, and, at least, the 
simplest of Hobbes’s many desperate efforts to 
square the circle. His amanuensis, however, 
in writing out the proposition for the Duke of 
Ormond, must have done the work with even 
less care than Hobbes himself was in the way 
of bestowing on such matters. There is evi- 
dently something omitted at the beginning of 
the last paragraph, and it is not easy to sce 
how any figure can be constructed in accordance 
with the directions there given. The remainder 
of the paragraph becomes intelligible by refer- 
ence to the published figure (Hnglish Works, vii., 
178). G. Croom ROBERTSON, 








— 


‘* REZONIAN.” 


London : Jan. 20, 1885. 

Mr. Hall’s argument in favour of the ex- 
planation of the word from the Italian bisogno, 
Spanish bisojio, raw soldier, recruit, seems quite 
satisfactory. Moreover, the conversion of the 
French besoignant into bezonian, in passing into 
English, as supposed by Prof. Skeat, would not 
have been in accordance with the usual course 
of the language. I do not think that a single 
instance of such a modification of the French 
active participle could be produced. An ex- 
ample of the very form bisogno is given by 
Nares: ‘‘A base bisogno.” It may be added 
that this bisogno or bisoio has nothing whatever 
to do with Italian bisogno, French besoin, want, 
need. The true origin is the French béjaune 
(bec jaune), a novice, apprentice, inexperienced 
person, a metaphor from the helplessness of a 
young bird, so named from the yellow or light- 
coloured beak being a conspicuous feature of 
the nestling. For the same reason the French 
blanc-bec is used in exactly the sane sense with 
béjaune. As neither Italian nor Spanish have 
the sound of the French j, bisogno and bisojio 
were the nearest approach to the French 
original that could be made in those languages. 
I formerly gave the same explanation of the 
word in the J'ransactions of the Philological 
Society. 

H, WEDGWoop. 


| 
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ODIN. 


Settrington Rectory, York: Jan. 19, 1885. 

I am much indebted to Prof. Rhys for having 
stated so clearly and forcibly the arguments for 
regarding Odin as the heaven rather than the 
wind, as it affords an opportunity of suggesting 
a new solution of a difficulty which must have 
perplexed all students of Teutonic mythology. 

Among the Norsemen, at the earliest period 
of which we have any knowledge, Odin appears 
to be undoubtedly the heaven; at a later time, 
especially among the Saxons, Woden seems 
quite as clearly to be the wind. As the All- 
Father, receiving the slain heroes into his Val- 
halla; as the omniscient Seer, perceiving all 
earthly things with his one eye, which is mani- 
festly the sun; and also as the husband of the 
earth; we are compelled to recognise Odhr, or 
Odin, as a personification of the heaven. 

But as the restless wanderer over the face of 
earth; as the psychopompos or conductor 
of souls; as the fierce god of war, riding on 
his white cloud-steed, which bears him through 
the thick of battle, followed by wolves and 
ravens, and breathing the battle-fury into men ; 
as the bringer of the rain with his flying cloud- 
mantle; as tearing through the forests, over- 
throwing the oaks and riding on the storm: 
what can he be but the wind, in turn furious 
or gentle? He is also the inventor of runes, 
as Hermes, the Greek wind-god, was of 

etters, and, as we are reminded by the corre- 
spondence of our Wednesday with the French 
Mercredi, he was identified by the Romans as 
their Mercurius, to whom had been transferred 
the myths and attributes of the Greek Hermes, 
whose petasus reminds us of the broad hat and 
mantle of cloud in which the Teutonic deity is 
clad. Moreover, Odin, who is called heklu- 
madhr, the man with the cloak, is thereby 
identified with the wild huntsman, Hakelberg 
(hakelbdirend, the cloak-bearer), of later Teutonic 
legend, who, in broad hat and mantle, preceded 
by Odin’s croaking ravens and followed by the 
furious host, sweeps at midnight through the 
forest, his advent heralded by a sound like that 
soft soughing of the wind through the trees 
which precedes the storm, till at last he comes, 
mounted on his gray horse, rushing through 
the forest like a hurricane, in furious chase of a 
woman with white breasts, who is called the 
Bride of the Wind (Windsbraut), and who can be 
no other than Frigg, the bride of Odin. 

If the wild huntsman of the German forests 
is indeed Woden, as can hardly be denied, then 
Woden is unmistakably the storm-wind, quite 
as unmistakably as Odin, in the earlier legend, 
is the serene and all-seeing heaven. 

Sir George Cox and Mr. Keary have endea- 
voured to explain the double character of Odin 
by the theory that the more active deity of the 
later mythology was evolved out of the passive 
deity of earlier times. 

But there is, I venture to think, a simpler 
explanation, which is more in accordance with 
what we know to have happened in the case 
of other mythologies. Analogy would lead us 
to suppose that there may have been two 
deities—the Heaven and the Wind—distinct in 
origin and character, but bearing names of 
similar sound, who were reverenced by two 
neighbouring peoples. In such cases it fre- 
quently has happened that they have been 
identified, the attributes and legends of the 
one being transferred to the other. Thus the 
Phoenician sun-god, with his twelve zodiacal 
labours, becomes the Greek Heracles, whose 
legend was in turn transferred to the Roman 
Herculus, an Italic deity, totally distinct, but 
of similar name, who presided over enclosures. 
So also the Atli and Gunnar of the earlier 
form of the Nibelungen lay become, in the 
later version, the semi-historic Etzel or Attila 
and Gundicar. 

Something of this kind J imagine may have 





happened with the two Odins, or rather, let us 
say, with the Norse Odin and the Saxon Woden. 
Myths may be transferred without any con- 
fusion of the names, as in the case of Hermes- 
Mercury or of Athena-Minerva ; but of course 
the case is stronger if it can be shown that 
a confusion of names may easily have arisen. 
This seems to be the case in the present instance. 
Prof. Rhys follows Fick in deriving the name 
of Odhin, the heaven-god who knows all things, 
from Old Norse édhr, “inspired,” which is con- 
nected with the Latin vétes and the Sanskrit 
root vat, ‘‘to know.” On the other, Woden 
or Odhin, the wind, the ceaseless wanderer, 
may be from Old Norse védh, édhr, ‘‘ to move,” 
“to go,” which is related to the Latin vddere, 
“to go,” and the Sanskrit vdta, “the wind,” 
from the root va, “‘ to go,” 

We have two sets of mythological ideas so 
distinct that one can hardly have been developed 
out of the other, which may, however, easily 
have arisen from words of similar sound, but 
radically distinct, the confusion or combination 
of which makes it possible to account for the 
apparently discordant conception of Odin, the 
All-Father, the silent and omniscient Heaven, 
whose eye beholds all things upon earth, and 
Odin, the raging battle-god, the rushing wind, 
ever in motion, and who as the furious hunts- 
man sweeps at night with his ravens through 
the forest. A confusion or combination of dis- 
cordant myths, as in the parallel case of Her- 
culus and Heracles, is, I venture to think, more 
probable than the evolution of the furious 
huntsman out of the tranquil heaven. 

Isaac TAYLOR. 








‘* FINN” AND “ GWYNN.” 
University College, Cardiff: Jan. 19, 1885. 

Prof. Rhys, in his letter on Custom and 
Myth in the last number of the AcADEmy, 
has touched upon a question of considerable 
interest, viz., the relation between the Irish 
Finn and the Welsh Gwynn. Before reading 
Prof. Rhys’s letter I had been accustomed to 
regard the identity of Finn and Gwynn as 
absolutely certain; but the expression of doubt 
on the part of so high an authority naturally 
modifies one’s confidence. It had appeared to 
me that the Welsh and Irish genealogies made 
it tolerably clear that these two legendary 
names represent one and the same personage ; 
and I still think that the correspondence be- 
tween the two pedigrees, partial as it is, is 
something more than accidental. 

O’Curry (MS. Materials, p. 304) gives us the 
pedigree of the Irish hero ‘‘on the unques- 
tionable authority of the Book of Leinster,” 
according to which, Finn was the son of Cum- 
hall, son of Trenmor, son of Snaelt, son of 
Eltan, son of Baiscni, son of Nuada Necht. 
According to the Welsh authorities (equally 
‘* unquestionable,” no doubt), Gwynn is the 
son of Nudd Hael, ap Senyllt, ap Cedig, ab 
Dyfnwal Hen, ab Ednyved, ab Macsen Wledig. 
These two pedigrees, though differing con- 
siderably both in the names and in the order, 
present several points of contact. The Welsh 
Nudd Hael is the same as the Irish Nuada 
Necht; Senyllt is Snaelt (even though the 
Index to O’Curry’s work says “ rectius Suaelt”); 
and, bearing in mind the not uncommon inter- 
change of the letters ) and m in the two lan- 
guages, we hardly need hesitate to identify 
Macsen with Baiscni. It is true that our 
Welsh Macsen Wledig is generally identitied 
with the Roman Maximus ; but this identifica- 
tion may be merely some late rationalist’s 
attempt to connect a legendary character with 
a well-known historic personage. Examples of 
such a process are not altogether unknown in 
Welsh and Irish literature. At any rate, if 


Macsen be a name of Roman origin, it will 
represent, not Maximus, but the longer form, 








Maximianus, by which the same person is also 
designated in some of the MSS. 

Again, we have in the Welsh pedigree a 
Dyfnwal Hen, without any Domhnall in the 
Irish corresponding to it. But I have read 
somewhere (in O’Curry, I think, but cannot 
now recover the reference) that the MacDonalds 
claim Finn, or Fingal, among their ancestors ; 
hence it is probable that we have here another 
link of the chain connecting Finn and Gwynn. 

In the lectures on the Manners and Customs 
of the Ancient Irish, ii., 53, O’Curry mentions a 
“Finn King of Leinster, who at this very 
remote period [some years before the Incarna- 
tion] wrote a genealogical poem on his own 
ancestors, the Kings of Leinster, from his 
grandfather the Monarch Nuadha Necht up to 
Adam.” From the way in which this royal 
poet is spoken of here, as well as from the 
separate entry in the Index (iii. 619), it looks 
as if the author regarded this Finn as a different 
person from the son of Cumhall; but the 
occurrence of Nuadha Necht in the ancestry 


| identifies them. However, if ‘‘ grandfather” 


is used in its strict sense, this pedigree differs 
from that in the “‘ Book of Leinster.” The copy 
of the poem to which O’Curry refers—the only 
one known to him—is in the Bodleian (Rawlin- 
son, 502); and if Prof. Rhys will consult it, 
he may find there some further light on the 
relation of Finn and Gwynn. 

The personality of Gwynn ap Nudd in Welsh 
literature is rather vague ; indeed, he is almost 
shadowy enough to justify an etymologist in 
summarily disposing of him by translation as 
‘*The White Son of the Mist.” May this fact, 
together with his relegation to the realm of 
Faerie, be regarded as proof that he is an 
importation into Welsh tradition ? 

THOMAS POWEL. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, Jan. 26,8 p.m. Inventors’ Institute. 

8p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, * Cli- 
mate, and its Relation to Health,” by Dr. G. V. 

oore. 

8.30p.m. Geographical: ‘‘ Expedition to Mount 
Kilimanjaro and the Snow Mountains of Eastern 
Africa,’’ by Mr. H. H. Johnston. 

TUESDAY, Jan. 27,3p.m. Royal Institution: “ Colonial 
Animals,” by Prof. Moseley. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “‘ With the British 
Association to the Canadian North-West,” by Mr. 
Stephen Bourne. 

WEDNESDAY, Jan. 28, 8 p.m. Geological : “ The Bou'der- 
Clays of Lincolnshire, their ographical Range 
and Relative Age,” by Mr. A. J. Jukes-Browne ; 
‘Some New or imperfectly known Madreporaria 
from the Great Oolite of the Counties of Oxford, 
Gloucester, and Somerset,” by Mr. R. F. Tomes; 
“The Geology of the Rio-finto Mines, with some 
| pe remarks onthe Pyritic Region of the Sierra 

orena,” by Mr. J. H. Collins. 

8p.m. South Place Institute, Finsbury: ‘“ Oli- 
garchy and Democracy,” by Mr. J. A. Picton. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: ‘The Influence of 
— upon Eyesight,’’ by Dr. R. Brudenell 

Jarter. 

8 p.m. Literature: “The Art of Reading Papers 
before Societies,” by the Rev. A. J. D’Orsey. 

TuurspDAy, Jan. 29, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘The 
New Chemistry,” by Prof. Dewar. 

4.30 p.m. Royal Society. 

8p.m. Society of Arts: Howard Lecture, “The 
Conversion of Heat into Useful Work,” by Mr. W. 
Anderson. . 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries : ‘‘ Vestments belonging 
to the Dean and Chapter of Cariisle,” and ** A large 
Hoard of Silver Coins at Beaumont,” by Mr. R. 35. 
Ferguson. nah 

Frinay, Jan. 30, 9 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘ Living 
oe aa for the Pianoforte,” by Prof, Ernst 

‘auer. 

SATURDAY, Jan. 31,3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘“ Greek 

Sculpture,” by Dr. Waldstein. 








SCIENCE. 
Meétrique Naturelle du Langage. 
Pierson. (Paris: Vieweg.) 
Tuts book deals with the interesting and dis- 
puted questions of accent and quantity in 
French. The author maintains that if a 
scientific analysis of verse does not yet exist, 
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the fault lies in the unphonetic mode of treat- 
ment hitherto followed by grammarians. ‘‘ If 
they wish to know the quantity of a syllable,” 
says M. Pierson, 
“they take as guide, not the sensation of the 
ear, but only the memory of the eye. Their 
ears, for want of training, would lead them 
every day into the grossest blunders; and 
knowing this well, they prefer to keep within 
the literary tradition. So unnatural a state of 
things cannot endure for long. This habit of 
consulting the eye instead of the ear in a ques- 
tion purely of sound, results in a total loss of 
the perception of quantity, and a perversion of 
the art of poetry from its original intention. 
Beginning as song, it degenerates at last into 
print; and created at first to delight the hearer, 
it has finally to obey the requirements of the 
reader ”’ (pp. 196-7). 
In setting aside all unphonetic orthography 
the author eliminates one abundant source 
of error, and we must next see how he deals 
with the other difficulties of his task. 

He goes on to argue that no theory of 
metre can be founded on conjectural or arti- 
ficial pronunciation. This excludes both dead 
languages and foreign languages, and limits 
us to the known and familiar sounds of our 
native speech (pp. 139, 242). Yet the field 
of research remains wide enough, for, besides 
the pronunciation of every word taken separ- 
ately, we have to analyse all the variations 
due to ‘‘ position”? in the natural connected 
sentence (p. 137). This aspect of French 
verse, M. Pierson thinks, has not yet received 
proper attention. Neither, indeed, has it in 
English, as our writers on prosody still cling 
to the notion that a loud syllable must always 
be long, although, as Mr. Sweet has shown, in 
some positions it is invariably short. A pho- 
netic statement of the influence of quantity 
on modern verse seems to be required in this 
country no less than abroad. 

From our author’s refreshingly rational 

ideas of method we may turn with confidence 
to examine his results. In rejecting the 
dogma of grammarians that the accent in 
French words falls on the last phonetic 
syllable, he agrees with Moritz Rapp, Prof. 
Cassal, and Mr. Swect. As there is just now 
much controversy on this point, it will be 
worth while to quote afew sentences. ‘‘ The 
true solution of the difficulty,” says Mr. 
Sweet, 
“probably is that the French accentuation is 
ina period of transition; the tradition of the 
older end-stress still exists, but a general 
levelling of stress has taken place. Out of 
this level monotony is slowly emerging the 
principle of fore-stress. The French them- 
selves, of course, generally deny it absolutely, 
Just as they deny their frequent h” (Sound 
Notation, p. 58). 

Compare now M. Pierson’s statement. 

“The French language,” he says, 
“is passing at present through a very interest- 
ing stage, and holds a position almost unique 
among the languages of Europe; for, while 
most of the latter have a fixed accent in each 
word, in French the accent of stress and the 
accent of pitch may leave their normal position 
and fall on another syllable, according to the 
Tequirements of expression ” (p. 140). 

As regards pitch, he says :— 

“The oxytone accent, though still existing in 
many cases, especially in the refined language, 
8 losing ground every day; and we may even 
predict that at some period, still perhaps distant, 


there will be nothing but paroxytones and pro- 
paroxytones, since these accentuations are now 
invading even exclamatory and interrogative 
phrases, while conclusive phrases are barytone 
already ” (p. 245). 

Again, as regards stress, he says :— 

‘*In the popular language the last phonetic 
syllable of French words is oftener weak than 
strong. Yet, whatever may be its weakness, 
the last syllable is often strong in the dialect 
of good society, and bears the ictus when 
required by the punctuation of the phrase. 
But such a state of accentuation can evidently 
be no more than transitory. By-and-by the 
stress-accent will become fixed at the same 
time as the pitch-accent. Those who always 
take the lead in revolutions of language—the 
common people—have gone far on this road 
even now. It is to be hoped that the con- 
servative instinct of the enlightened classes will 
delay, as long as possible, such a radical trans- 
formation of our tongue” (p. 249). 


How the said classes are to set about so huge 
a task M. Pierson does not explain, but his 
evidence as to the present state of French 
accent is as clear as it is unbiassed. 

Equally unconventional is his theory of 
verse. Any succession of syllables, grouped 
into feet, each foot beginning with stress, pro- 
duces metre; and the recurrence of stress at 
regular intervals of time produces rhythm. 
Thus, in his sense of the word, rhythm 
requires that each foot shall be equal as 
regards quantity. The number of syllables 
alone is no criterion, for a syllable, being of 
variable length, cannot serve as divisor 
(p. 226). Does French verse, then, differ 
from prose by any such regularity ? 


‘* We must have the courage to confess [answers 
M. Pierson] that French verse, when pro- 
nounced, not in the monotonous fashion cus- 
tomary in the schools, but with all the expres- 
sion which the sense of the phrase demands, 
has no longer any determinate rhythm, and is 
not distinguished from the simple declamation 
of prose, except, perhaps, by the turn of style” 
(p. 227). 

He goes on to maintain the superior value of 
this prose-poetry, in which he will hardly 
be supported by any one who appreciates 
rhythmical verse, even as it now exists in 
English. 

These theories of metre are sufficiently wide 
and general, but, to follow and verify them 
properly, we should require a larger number 
of examples than M. Pierson gives. His 
attempt at phonetic spelling, too, is feeble, 
though, perhaps, no more so than might have 
been expected ; as it is only in this country 
that strictly scientific notations have been 
constructed. Several pages, again, are de- 
voted to a theory of melody and harmony, 
which, besides being irrelevant in a treatise 
on metre, appears to be founded on the 
arithmetical explanation of consonance, now 
superseded by the discoveries of Helmholtz. 
Fortunately, the rest of Mtrique Naturelle, 
apart from this section, may be read as a com- 
plete work. In the preface from the pen of 
M. Gaston Paris, there is an interesting 
account of the studies which resulted in this 
treatise. In 1872 M. Pierson entered the 
Parisian Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes— 
a public institution for original research that 
seems to have no precise counterpart in Eng- 
land. The ¢école is endowed by the Paris 
Municipality with a number of “ travelling 








scholarships” ; and one of these being assigned 
to M. Pierson, he was enabled to proceed in 
1875 to the University of Vienna. Here he 
devoted some time to antiquarian work in 
Romance literature; but soon turned his 
attention exclusively to living philology, the 
observation of spoken language, for which 
science he appears to have been specially 
fitted by his phonetic and musical talents. 
After returning to France, M. Pierson 
announced his discoveries in a letter to his 
former fellow-student at the Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes, M. A. Jarnik, who is now Professor 
of Romance Philology at the Tshesk Uni- 
versity of Prague, where another pupil of the 
same école holds a similar position at the Ger- 
man university. In 1878 M. Pierson was 
appointed Professor of French at Groningen ; 
but, in the feeble state of his health, a 
southern climate was judged more suitable, 
and at the beginning of 1880 he was sent to 
Algiers to organise the library of the Ecole 
Supérieure des Lettres et des Sciences. He 
crossed the Mediterranean for the last time to 
pass the summer vacation at home, and died 
in the autumn of 1880. His treatise, for 
which he obtained his degree at Vienna, is 
now published by the Parisian ¢cole under the 
authority of the French Education Depart- 
ment. 

What strikes us most in this short but 
active career is the favourable light it throws 
on the organisation of philology in France. 
We were, indeed, already prepared for this by 
the high style of antiquarian work done of late 
years by French scholars. But M. Pierson’s 
researches were not antiquarian, and all the 
more honour is due to the authorities who 
appreciated and advanced him. It is not sur- 
prising that France is able to supply pro- 
fessors of Romance philology to foreign 
universities; but it would be surprising if 
anything similar should soen become possible 
in England. Yet at some future time we 
may be able to send teachers of English 
philology at least to the colonies, and to 
attract to this country many students of the 
history and science of our language who at 
present find their centre of instruction in 
Germany. James Lecky. 








MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 


American Journal of Mathematics. Vol. VII. 
No. 1. (Baltimore.) The first eighty-one 
pages out of the ninety-nine (why does this 
part close with a blank page?) which compose 
this number are taken up with papers which 
treat of very intimately connected subjects. 
Not only would the non-mathematical reader 
be toe HP by the numerous new expressions 
which would meet his eye, but a very fair 
mathematician, unless he had carefully read the 
previous volumes, would find some difficulty, on 
a cursory inspection, in explaining such terms as 
‘* perpetuants,”’ ‘‘ capitation,” ‘‘ decapitation,” 
and many others, Prof. Cayley contributes four 
papers—viz., a memoir on _ seminvariants, 
certain tables of symmetric functions, non- 
unitary partition tables, and seminvariant 
tables. For such tables as these the form of 
this Journal is admirably adapted. It is 
pleasant to see how readily the veteran analyst 
acknowledges the important discoveries in this 
department which have been made by such 
rising, but yet junior, men as Capt. Macmahon 
and Mr, J. Hammond. The former of these 
gentlemen (whose very remarkable discovery 





that the theory of seminvariants is a part of 
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that of symmetric functions ” is, in a measure, 
the cause of the first of the above-named 
papers having been written) has a paper on 
‘‘Perpetuants,” in which he carries on the 
theory from the point where Prof. Cayley had 
left it in papers we have previously noticed. 
Mr. Morgan Jenkins furnishes a note on Prof. 
Sylvester’s ‘‘Constructive Theory of Parti- 
tions,” and Mr. A. L. Daniels finishes his third 
note on Weierstrass’s ‘“‘Theory of Elliptic 
Functions.” From the notices on the cover we 
see that -Prof. Newcomb, who has succeeded 
Prof. Sylvester as editor-in-chief (Dr. Craig 
being still associate editor), is engaged in active 
teaching on the Johns Hopkins University staff. 


Proceedings of the Edinburgh Mathematical 
Society. (Second Session, 1883-4.) At present 
the bulk of the Proceedings is not large; but 
this is not matter for surprise, as we believe 
the Society was formed for the interchange 
of mathematical ideas and methods vivé voce 
rather than by the printing of papers. How- 
ever, one would naturally expect that even at 
such gatherings some papers of mark would 
seem to deserve a more permanent record than 
the minute book would provide. The titles of 
the communications have, from time to time, 
appeared in our columns, and it is most likely 
that a paper whose title, or the abstract of whose 
contents, struck the eye of a reader favourably, 
will be found printed here. There are about 
fifteen papers, covering a fair amount of 
diversified ground, and to these are added the 
two Presidential Addresses. That by Prof. 
Tait, under the title ‘‘ Listing’s Topologie,” has 
been printed in the Philosophical Magazine for 
January, 1884 (pp. 30-46); and that by Dr. 
Muir on ‘‘The Promotion of Research, with 
Special Reference to the Present State of the 
Scottish Universities and Secondary Schools,” 
has been circulated privately. The papers and 
addresses will afford good fare for mathematical 
readers, the papers more especially for teachers. 


Elementary Text-Book of Trigonometry. B 
R. H. Pinkerton. (Blackie.) This little walk 
does not call for any lengthened notice. It 
is a very neatly got-up and carefully compiled 
‘elementary text-book.” It everywhere shows 
evidence of thoughtful arrangement, and is not 
by any means a rechauffé of previous works on 
the subject. Novelty is not to be expected, 
but clearness of arrangement and of exposition 
commend the work to students who are reading 
up for the Science and Art and similar Ex- 
aminations. There is a good selection of 
exercises from papers set in the South Kensing- 
ton, the Civil Service, and University Examina- 
tions. 


First Lessons in Arithmetic by means of Brick- 
box and Square-ruled Slate, for the Use of Ele- 
mentary School Teachers and for Home Use. By 
Ferdinand Schneyer. Part I., Number-Range 
1-10. Translated from the Second Edition 
(1879), by W. P. Turnbull. (Bell.) There are 
tifty-two‘exercises, and they are calculated for a 
year of forty-eight weeks, at four half-hours 
a week, The author assures us that— 

‘**the little work has originated, not in a miserable 
love of book-making, but in a conviction, founded 
on the experience of many years, that with the spread 
of Tillich’s Brick-box (the one referred to on the 
title-page), a real service is done to the young.”’ 
For children who find arithmetic very difficult, 
the book seems well fadapted. The training 
may appear tedious, but the result can hardly 
fail to be a correct and solid acquaintance with 
the fundamentals of the subject. The translator 
appears to have performed his work very suc- 
cessfully, There are five plates of figures for 
practice. 


Scientific Romances. No. I. What is the 
Fourth Dimension? By C. H. Hinton. 


subject of hyperspace brought to our notice by 
Helmholz, Sylvester, Clifford, and others in 
serious articles, and more recently still it has 
attracted the attention of a larger public in the 
pages of that amusing brochure, Flatland. 
Though the present pamphlet of thirty-two 
pages is called a Romance, it is a very carefully 
and closely reasoned piece of writing, which we 
commend to the notice of any who have taken 
even the slightest interest in the matter of 
which it treats. In the space at our command 
we can hardly give a satisfactory analysis of it, 
and any extract per se would most likely be 
unintelligible. 

Elements of the Dijferential and Integral Cal- 
culus. With examples and applications. By 
James M. Taylor. (Boston: Ginn, Heath, & 
Co.) This is another of the well-got-up and 
carefully compiled works on the Calculus with 
which American mathematicians are making us 
familiar. We have at hand four or five other 
books which seem to cover very nearly the same 
ground. Such a phenomenon could hardly occur 
here; but, we suppose, each University has its 
own special book. There is no need for detailed 
examination, seeing that there is no market in 
England for books of this kind, and it will be 
some time before Williamson’s masterly treatises 
on the two branches are superseded. 

‘‘ Many theorems are proved both by the method 
of rates and that of limits, and thus each is made 
to throw light upon the other. The chapter on 
differentiation is followed by one on direct integra- 
tion and its more important applications.’’ 

This latter feature is one peculiar to the 
American books, and it strikes us as being a 
good one to get the student early familiarised 
with the easier parts of the ‘“‘Integral.” We 
need only further say that the book is a good 
elementary book, and written in an interesting 
style, so that we are disposed to think that the 
author may fairly expect that it will ‘awaken 
a lively interest in many readers, to whom a 
more abstract method of treatment would be 
distasteful.” 








SOME ARABIC BOOKS. 


Das Matriarchat (Mutter-recht) bei den Alten 
Arabern. Von G A. Wilken. (Leipzig: 
Schulze.) In this little pamphlet Prof. Wilken, 
teacher of ethnography at Leiden, develops the 
theory originally put forward by Prof. Robert- 
son Smith in his paper on ‘‘ Animal Worship 
and Animal Tribes among the Arabs and in the 
Old Testament,” published in 1880 in the 
Journal of Philology, that a system of kinship 
through tbe mother alone, based on a polyan- 
drous relation of the sexes, once existed among 
the tribes of the Arabian Peninsula. Starting 
from the traces of totemism to which attention 
was called by Prof. Robertson Smith, a form of 
family grouping which is generally found to im- 
ply exclusive descent by the mother, the author 
endeavours to show, from Strabo and Ammia- 
nus Marcellinus, that ancient testimony is in 
accord with this theory ; that it is supported by 
the custom of Mut‘ah or temporary marriage, 
which undoubtedly existed at the time of the 
sng ey and respecting the abolition of which 
by him the Sunnis and Shi‘is hold opposite 
views; that the great frequency of divorce, 
especially in certain conspicuous instances in 
which woman exercised the right, in the pre- 
Islamic age, is in favour of the theory; and 
that there is distinct evidence of regular 
polyandry in the traditions relating to marriage 
customs in the pagan period. Certain notices 
from Yiqtt, Ibn Batittah, Hamilton, Petherick, 
and W. G. Palgrave are quoted to show that 
pre-Islamic customs in this respect survived 
long after Muhammad’s time, and may be 
found even in the present day. To the tribes 
named after their mothers, specified on p. 40, 





comm., p. 12), and probably Taghlib 
(Taghlibu-bnatu Wa@ilin, ‘Amr b. Kulthim, 
Aghini IX. 184: Kamil of al-Mubarrad, p. 129, 
1. 10). The book is a careful summary of the 
main facts bearing on ‘the subject discussed ; 
and if it is (as we think) premature to decide in 
favour of the hypothesis set forth by Prof. 
Wilken, it must be admitted that the scrupu- 
lous fairness with which the evidence is stated 
and examined by him contributes greatly to- 
wards a correct appreciation of the problem. 


Skizzen und Vorarbeiten. Von J. Wellhausen. 
Erstes Heft. (Berlin: Reimer.) Under this 
title Prof. Wellhausen has strangely grouped 
together (1) a German version, enlarged and 
recast, of his well-known article on “‘ Israel ” 
in the Encyclopaedia Britannica ; and (2) -an 
edition of that portion of the Leiden MS. of 
the Diwan of the Hudalis which was left un- 
published by the late J. G. L. Kosegarten, 
when he issued his first volume in 1854. To 
the Arabic text of the latter, Prof. Wellhausen 
has appended a translation of the poems 
numbered 139-241; the remainder, Nos. 
242-280, he has left unrendered, since they 
are post-Islamic. The portion of the Diwén 
published by Kosegarten was translated by 
Pastor Rudolf Abicht, of Namslau, in 1879, so 
that for this interesting and probably unique 
collection of ancient Arabic poetry we now 
have, in these two renderings and the com- 
mentary which accompanies the original text, 
an excellent apparatus for study for which 
their authors deserve the warmest gratitude. 
Unfortunately, no MS. has yet been found of 
the first half of the Diwén, of which the pub- 
lished portion is only the second. The last few 
years have, however, been fruitful in discoveries 
of old Arabian poetry. The author of the 
Taj-al-‘Ards, writing in the middle of the last 
century, quotes frequently from this part, 
which contains the compositions of the cele- 
brated poets Abfi Du’aib and Abit Khirdsh ; it 
may, therefore, fairly be hoped that we shall 
ere long find a complete MS. of the Diwan, 
either in Egypt, Syria, or the libraries of 
al-Madinah. In an advertisement prefixed to 
the book, Prof. Wellhausen explains that the 
two parts of which it consists bear upon certain 
literary plans which he entertains, dealing with 
(1) the history of Israel, (2) ancient Arabian 
antiquities, and (3) the history of the Arabs 
down to the fall of the house of Umayyah. 
The first and second of these objects are served 
in the present volume by the two parts which 
it contains; the third will be dealt with in the 
next volume of the series, to be devoted to an 
attempt to characterise the parties which 
existed in the earliest days of al-Islim. The 
author hopes in like manner to publish a 
Heft of the same size every year. ‘‘ Dass 
Mitarbeiter ausgeschlossen sind,  verstebt 
sich nach allem Gesagten von selber.” 


WE have received Al-Hamdéni’s Geography 
of the Arabian Peninsula, edited by D. H. 
Miiller. (Leiden: Brill.) This volume, which 
contains the text only, according to the MSS. of 
Berlin, Constantinople, London, Paris, and 
Strassburg, is shortly to be followed by a second, 
containing an Introduction, Notes, and Indices. 
Our remarks on the book must necessarily be 
reserved until the second part appears. Mean- 
time, it is sufficient to say that this work by the 
famous author of the [kiil (+334 A.1.) is full of 
interesting matter, especially in relation to al- 
Yaman, and that it has been issued in a most 
convenient form—that of the Leiden edition of 
Tabari—by the editor and publisher. Not- 
withstanding the number of MSS. which have 
been “used for the edition, many lacunae a 
unpointed names still appear in the text. The 
corrigenda noted in this volume will doubtless 
be largely supplemented when the second part 
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with the poetical quotations. We have, how- 
ever, noticed the following, which seem to 
require correction. On p. 138, 1. 19, in the line 
from ‘Antarah’s Mu‘allagah, for sharibtu read 
sharibat. On p. 161, 1. 10, for Najrén read 
Najrani. On p. 175, 1. 16, for ihtadayat read 
ihtadat (this passage from an-Nabighah does 
not appear in Ahlwardt’s Six Poets). On p. 
230, 1. 11, for Bérig read Bariqun. The enig- 
matical name on p. 143, 1. 23; is perhaps Faifu- 
r-rih. Apparently a title has dropped out cn 
p. 136, after 1, 10, A good map, based on the 
indications of the text, would be a very accept- 
able addition to the contents of the second 
volume, 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A LAW OF LATIN ACCENTUATION, 
London: Jan. 10, 1885. 

Latin often has @ in root-syllables where 
from the analogy of other languages we should 
expect e (or 0): thus we have uéyas but magnus, 
néteos but malus, téosapes but quattuor. This 
is due, I would suggest, to the fact that in such 
words the accent—which is not marked in 
Latin, but can be recovered from the parallel 
forms in Greek or Sanskrit—fell not on, but 
after, the root-syllable: magnéis and malas 
were accented like Greek adjectives in -vds and 
-dbs; quattudr like Sanskrit catvdras. So apis 
corresponds to éumis, favis to supe(F)ds, laryis 


(cf., @v-Berexhs) to b0Arxés, valgaés (from vergo) to J 


puss; lucér and sacér (cf., €Axw and oms re- 
spectively) to Greek adjectives in -pés, aptis 
and nactés (beside émi and é-veyxeiv) to Greek 
verbals in -rés. So amd (from emd, ‘‘ take’’), 
pard (ope), vadér (&-(F)<0-Aos), jlayrd and 
patréd (beside pAéyw and pefo), remind us of 
Greek verbs in -dw, as caléo (from a root KED, 
English hot), habéo (beside hedera), manéo (uévw), 
palléo (wedés), patéo (werdvvvat) remind us of those 
in -€w; or lacio(€Akw), pario (mopeiv), quatio (Eng- 
lish shed), sapio (Anglo-Saxon sefun, “teach”) of 
Sanskrit causatives in ydmi. So in tri-syllables 
which accent the penultima: anguilla (&yx«Avus), 
laréndo (English lxsom), lucértus (Aé€xpios), 
sutélles (Eraipos), tabérna (orépw, ‘* put round’’), 
vacillo (dxvos), apiscor and nanciscor (see aptus 
above), caténa (Gothic hinthan, with i repre- 
senting ¢), saliva (serum), it is the accent which 
causes the root-syllable to show « instead of 
eoro. So dvis gives avilla. 
E. R. WHARTON. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Ix the last part of the Proceedings of the 
Physical Society of Edinburgh there appears an 
elaborate paper ‘‘On the Harz Mountains,” 
contributed by Mr. H. M. Cadell, of the Geo- 
logical Survey of Scotland. The writer has per- 
sonally examined a great part of the region 
under description, and has worked up the 
German literature of the subject with much care. 
It is curious to note that although the Harzisa 
region of the greatest interest to the miner and 
to the geologist, there have hitherto been very 
few scientific writings on the subject available 
to the English reader. 


Mr. W. F. Kirpy’s Text-Book of Entom- 
iloyy, which has been known to be in the 
press some time, will shortly be in the binder’s 
hands, It will contain several hundred figures 
of European and exotic insects, and will be 
poaiod by Messrs. W. Swan Sonnenschein & 


Messrs, LoncGMANS have in preparation a 
Work on The Rotifera, or Wheel Animalcules, by 
t.C. T. Hudson and Mr. P. H. Gosse. It 
will be illustrated by thirty plates of coloured 
figures, drawn from life by the authors, and 
including almost all the known British species. 











The book will also contain descriptions and 
figures of the more important foreign species. 


THE first edition of Zhe Year-Book of Treat- 
ment, a critical review for practitioners of 
medicine and surgery, which was published last 
week, has already been exhausted, and a second 
edition is now in the press, 


THE second and concluding volume of Prof. 
Claus’s Klementary T'ext-Book of Zoology, edited 
by Messrs. Sedgwick and Heathcote, and 
containing the section from the Mollusca to 
Man, is announced for publication by Messrs. 
W. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. for next weck. 
It will contain 215 new woodcuts, making, with 
the previous volume, 706 cuts in all. 

UNDER the title of ‘“‘The Humours of the 
Sun,” Mr. Ray Woods, of the Royal Cape Ob- 
servatory, will contribute to Cussell’s Magazine 
next month a paper descriptive of sun spots, 
with copies from photographs of the sun’s sur- 
face, showing spots and mottling. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 
Pror. LEIst, in his Graeco-italische Rechts- 
geschichte (Jena, 1884), calls attention to the 
parallelism of some of the fundamental legal 
conceptions of the Greeks and Romans—e.y., 
evexupucia = pignoriscaptio, xerpas épiéva: = manus 
injectio, tpdcxAyo1s = in ius vocatio. 

Horrory’s polemic, Prof. Sievers and the 
Principles of Linguistic Physiology, is criticised 
severely in the Literarisches Centralblatt for 
January 17. 


THE same number contains an appreciative 
notice of Gaston Paris’s critical edition of the 
eleventh-century Vie de Saint Alexis. Students 
of the Romance languages will also welcome 
Dr. Hiintgen’s edition of the Old-Provengal 
Boethius lay. 


In the domain of the Italian tongues Appel’s 
little book, De genere neutro intereunte in Lingua 
Latina (Erlangen, 1883), seems an important 
contribution, not only to Latin, but to Romance 
philology. The new part of Pauli’s A/iitalische 
Studien contains papers by the editor on the 
Etruscan inscriptions of the museum at Leyden; 
an elaborate essay, by Schaefer, on the forma- 
tion of the plural in Etruscan; and an inge- 
nious suggestion by Danielssen that, in Latin, 
nouns in -w, like cornu, genu, and certain nouns 


in -us, such as manus, sexus, are really old forms 
of the dual. 


TuE second half of the second volume of the 
German translation of Pypin and Spasovit’s 
history of the Slavonic literatures has just 
appeared in Leipzig. It treats of the Cecho- 
Slovaks and the Lusatian Serbs. The next 
volume, in which Pypin will deal with the 
Great-Russian literature, completes the work. 


PrRoF. WRIGHT'S Book of Kalilah and Dimnah 
is favourably noticed in the Revue Critique for 
January 12 by M. Rubens Duval. M. Duval 
propounds many ingenious conjectural emenda- 
ticns of the unique Syriac text, and speaks in 
high terms of those due to Mr. Keith-Falconer, 
who is preparing an English translation. 
Another publication interesting to Semitists is 
Berger's Nouvelles Inscriptions Nabatéennes de 
Medaia Saleh. 


GornG further east we have Truong-Vinha 
Ky’s Grammaire de la Langue annamite, printed 
at Saigon; and, still further, we find from a 
review, by Prof. von der Gabelentz (Literarisches 
Centralblatt, January 10), of Lange’s Old Japa- 
nese Spring-Songs (Berlin, 1884) that in these 
songs the syllables are not scanned (i.e., divided 
into metrical feet), but counted: 4, 7, 5 || 7, 7. 
This seems to have been the case with some of 
the Indo-European nations. Thus, according 
to Dr. Kuno Meyer, all the older Slavonic and 
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Lithuanian poetry merely tied down the “ lines 
to a fixed number of syllables, irrespective of 
word-accent or any other law.” So of the Old 
and Middle-Irish poets it may be said (as Zeuss, 
@, O. 935, says of the Indians): “ satis habent 
parem syllabaram numerum versibus tribuisse,” 
~~ this whether they wrote in Irish or in 
atin, 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
AnturoroLocicaL Instirure.—( Tuesday, Jun. 13.) 
Prov. Frower, President, in the Chair.—The 
President exhibited the photograph of a ‘ tailed” 
boy from Saigon. The child was about eight 
years old, and the appendage from six to eight 
inches long.—Dr. Garson exhibited, on behalf of 
Dr. Arthur Thomson, some composite photographs 
of skulls. —Mr. Oldfield Thomas read a paper on 
a collection of skulls from Banks, Mulgrave, and 
Dauan Islands, Torres Strait, recently received 
by the Natural History Museum from the Rev. 8. 
McFarlane, who obtained them from a_ sacred 
skull-house on Jervis Island. The skulls were 
shown to be of the most pronounced Melanesian 
types, being characterised by their elongated 
shape, heavy frowning brow ridges, low orbits, 
long, narrow palates, and exceeding prognathism. 
The various numerical indices showing these 
points were fully worked out and compared with 
those of the Vijians, Australians, and other allied 
races. A new index, the ‘‘ Naso-Malar Index”’ 
was proposed to show the relative prominence of 
the central as compared with the lateral parts of 
the face, and the terms, prosopic, mesopic, and 
platyopic were suggested for skulls or races show- 
ing various degrees of development in this respect. 
Full measurements of the thirty-eight adult skulls 
in the collection were given, and the averages both 
of the measurements and indices were worked out 
in detail. —The director read a paper by Mr. 
A. L. P. Cameron on ‘‘ Some Tribes of New South 
Wales.”’ 


Royat Microscoricit Soctery.—( Wednesday, 
Jan, 14.) 

Rev. W. H. Darurnaer, President, in the Chair.— 
Mr. A. D. Michael read a paper on the ‘“ Life 
histories of some of the little known Tyrogly- 
phidae.’? In 1873 Riley published a report on the 
ravages of the apple bark-louse (Aspidotus conchi- 
formis) and described an acarus which was sup- 
posed to destroy that pest, and which he thought 
might be the Acarus malus of Shimer. Riley only 
describes the female. Mr. Michael has found the 
acarus in England under the bark of reeds destroy - 
ing the reeds, not feeding on any insect, and con- 
cludes that it is probably a feeder on various 
kinds of bark, not on animal life; he has traced 
the whole life history. The male (previously un- 
known) presents the exceptional features possessed 
by the male of Zyroglyphus carpis, discovered by 
Kramer in 1881, and the hypopial nymph has been 
figured by Canestrini and Fanzago in 1877 under 
the name of ‘‘ parasite of an Oribata,” but with- 
out explanation. Mr. Michael finds in the life- 
history of this hypopus a confirmation of his views 
that the hypopial stage is not caused by excep- 
tional adverse circumstances, as Mégnin supposes, 
but is an ordinary provision of nature to insure 
the distribution of the species, which it is intended 
to call Zyroglyphus corticalis, Mr. Michael also 
called attention to the prevalence of Rhizoglyphus 
Robini on Dutch bulbs imported into England in 1884 
and to the destructive character of that species and 
the damage it did to hyacinth, dahlia, and erecharis 
bulbs, &c., and recommended that imported bulbs 
should be carefully examined.—Dr. Maddox read 
& paper on some unusual forms of lactic ferment 
(Bacterium lactis) of which he showed drawings 
and photo-micrographs. Some of the chains had 
the different joints increased largely in size in 
different parts of the chain in an irregular manner, 
whilst in others some joints had become more or 
less globular as well as very enlarged. Dr. Maddox 
inclined to consider the enlarged cells as the result 
of a generative effort (by which the organism can 
be tided over such conditions as would otherwise 
lead to its destruction) rather than as a degenera- 
tive state or return to a primary phase. 
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Socrery or Antiquaries.— Thursday, Jan. 15.) 


Mr. 0. S. Percevat, Treasurer, in the Chair.— 
Mr. J. ©. Robinson exhibited two carved oak 
panels, one bearing the arms of Blount of Grendon, 
Herefordshire, nebuly of six or and sable, with 
three pellets in chief for a difference, impaling 
those of his wife, Botenham, the crest being a 
bull’s head couped. The other has the arms of 
Wm. Blount, Lord Mountjoy, in 1593.—Major 
Cooper Cooper exhibited an urn and fibula found 
on Sheepwalk Hill, at Toddington, Bedfordshire. 
—Mr. Freshfield presented a facsimile of the 
Wansey Roll, a poem on the Symbols of the 
Passion, with drawings.— Mr. Perceval made some 
further remarks on the charters which were re- 
cently exhibited by Mr. Earwaker. 


Royat Historica Socius v.—( Thursday, Jan. 15.) 


Mr. Hype Crarxz, in the Chair.—Major-General 
Sir Frederic Goldsmid read a paper on the “ Per- 
plexities of Oriental History.”” Starting with the 
proposition that Oriental history, as told by 
Oriental historians, is for the majority of readers 
in Europe a study of little attraction, the lecturer 
proceeded to show the difficulties with which our 
own writers have to contend in presenting the 
same in a form suitable to a home public. His 
main illustration he found in the story of Timur 
and the Timurides. The ‘lartar conqueror is no 
more realised to us in outward appearance than in 
the inner man. Portraits, as handed down, are 
not to be relied on, and, if reliable, would give no 
indication of idiosyncracy; while the received 
narratives of acts and exploits are conflicting, and 
not to be reconciled one with the other. After a 
glance at several of the many records of the life, 
or bearing upon the life, of Tamerlane, notice was 
taken of English stage representations in which 
he is the hero, such as the tragedies of Marlowe 
and Rowe, and the sensational melodrama of Monk 
Lewis. In this respect it was argued that ‘‘ one 
practical result, of some value to the student of 
history, may be obtained from attention to the 
dramatic literature of a country. Each newly- 
produced play presumably illustrates the stage of 
knowledge attained on the particular subject it 
handles, at the period of its production.’’ Examples 
were given of contradictory statements in Eastern 
annals, where reference is made to one and the 
same occurrence: the propriety was urged of 
describing, with minuteness, the character of 
native as well as European heroes; and the neces- 
sity was maintained of imparting to Oriental history 
the charm of style which has been so successfully 
applied to the narratives of Western states. The 
outcome of the whole argument was thus, in con- 
clusion, expressed :—‘“‘If it be difficult to write 
Oriental histcry at all on the conflicting data sup- 
plied, it is yet more difficult to render that history 
suitable to the tastes of a home public. The only 
chance of success lies in a careful collation of all 
existing histories and acceptance of one which is 
the most likely and reasonable; to invest it, in its 
de novo relation, with the charm of attractive style ; 
and to throw all necessarily long extracts, all 
contradictory statements in detail, all tedious 
genealogies and all seemingly pedantic etymo- 
logies, into an appendix which, if intolerable to 
the ordinary reader, will be invaluable to the 
scholar and bookworm.’’—A discussion followed, 
in which Mr. Tristram Ellis, Mr. J. Heywood, 
= Delmar Morgan, and the Chairman took 
part. 








FINE ART. 


GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Rogravings, Chromos 
and Oleographs), handsomely framed, Everyone about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Christmas presents.— 
GEO, KEES, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 








The Ancient Coptic Churches of Egypt. 
Alfred J. Butler. 
Press.) 


Some knowledge of ancient Egypt is a 
part of the later education which most 
thinking people undertake for themselves, 
a smaller amount of knowledge of Muslim 
Egypt is a polite acquirement, but Chris- 


By 
(Oxford: Clarendon 





tian Egypt is a subject until late years 
unknown. Yet to break off the life of 
a nation with the events of Nicaea or Chal- 
cedon and to take it up again at the Arab 
conquest is to lose the links which make the 
modern Egyptians one people with the 
ancient, and to ignore the history of art at 
the very moment when the materials of a 
great future were being saved from the wreck 
of a greater past. It is of less moment that 
the peasant of to-day is the descendant of 
the serf of Cheops or of Rameses, than that 
the latest Coptic craftsman in wood is the 
heir of the skill of the age of the pyramids, 
that the Cairene house has every feature of 
the house of Memphis or Thebes, and not 
one feature more. The Coptic architect, 
working more frecly than the craftsman, 
felt the influence of Rome and Byzantium ; 
and when the Arab—as ignorant as any 
Shemite of formal art, yet as ardently loving 
it—claimed from his servants places of wor- 
ship to rival those which adorned the great 
capitals of the world, there arose what we 
call Arab art, as we strangely term the style 
of the mosques. Thus it came to pass that 
the order of great monuments runs through 
the old Egyptian, the later Roman, the 
Byzantine modified, the Coptic, and the so- 
called Arab styles, the last, with its succes- 
sion of changes, corresponding to the as 
strangely misnamed Gothic style, and even 
showing, in its latest efforts, the influence of 
the classical renaissance. And, as if to pre- 
vent all confusion, the great works of Coptic 
architects, whether of the Byzantine or the 
Coptic types, are all churches, and their art 
ceases to have the vitality that is proved by 
movement, at the time when the Arab gold 
drew away the most able men to work with 
the Greeks for the lavish masterful lords of 
Egypt—Turks, Arabs, Curds, Circassians, and 
once more Turks, the first great building 
sovereign a Turkish prince with a Copt for 
his architect. 

The religious and the domestic art are, 
however, not so different as they seem at first 
sight. The imaginative part, the general 
conception of the whole structure, differs; 
but therein lies not the strength of the art. 
It is in what, by a convenient use of terms, I 
would call the province of fancy, that the 
Copts have always excelled. The art of the 
mosques, as of the churches, is essentially 
decorative. Thus, in all their details they 
are one with the houses, and the same series 
of successive movements is to be traced in 
both. This is enough to show the priceless 
value to the architect of a thorough study of 
the Coptic churches, which answer the riddles 
which have been fruitlessly guessed by 
generations of dilettanti who have not taken 
the trouble to measure and draw for them- 
selves. 

The name Arab art, for which some would 
substitute the even more anti-Christian term 
Saracenic, has been one of the causes of a 
disaffection to a style which is the Oriental 
side of our Christian Gothic. People have 
turned their faces from the expression of a 
hostile and sensuous life, and refused to see 
its beauty, still more to immure themselves 
in dreamy, half-lighted chambers, fit only 
for the life of the hareem. Because the art 
was used by Muslims, and by its flexibility 
was adapted to their wants and pleasures, it 





does not follow that it arose at their bidding 
any more than that the Parthenon was the 
child of the classical renaissance. Coptic art 
is as sweet and tender in the monastery of 
the severest order planted in the Nitrian 
sands as in the most sumptuous palace of 
a Memlook Bey, more so than in the richest 
mosque of Cairo. It is no reflection of 
sensuous minds, but rather nature herself, 
transformed by the craftsman for the glory 
of God more than for man’s pleasure ; restful 
and subdued, as suits a sacred place; to the 
worshippers, a relief from the fierce sunlight 
without, and a harmony to lighten the 
solemn monotone of the services. If the 
colours of the sky, if the patterns which 
flowers and leaves weave together be sensuous, 
so is this art; but, if they are not, neither is 
it, to whatever base uses it has been applied, 
without ever losing a mastery which compels 
the unwilling praise of its enemies, and wins 
the true artist as by a talisman. 

For the serious study of Coptic art, Mr. 
Butler has made what he modestly calls “a 
systematic beginning.” His book is so in 
truth, and upon its foundation all later studies 
may safely rest. Criticism is needless, for the 
work has already been aided by Mr. Henry 
Middleton, and its only defects are in side 
issues of small moment, scarce worth con- 
sidering here. In particular, the dates of all 
specimens of work, wood and ivory, may need 
careful revision; but this is admittedly a 
matter of no small difficulty. In Coptic art, 
as in literature, there has always been a 
tendency in Westerns to antedate, partly 
from confusion due to the use by the Copts 
of the era of Diocletian, three centuries later 
than ours. The antiquity of many of the 
churches is beyond question. Mr. Butler's 
beginning is a careful examination of the 
churches of Egyptian Babylon, Cairo, and the 
Natron Lakes. Of those in the Delta he has 
no record; and the remarkable series in 
Upper Egypt and the Eastern Desert he is 
forced to notice on the best evidence he could 
obtain. He has collected full information on 
the furniture and rite of the Copts; and this 
is the most complete, but the least interesting 
part of the book, except to the limited school 
of ecclesiologists, who may here lose them- 
selves in a mirage, which, when its fancies 
melt, will leave them in a waste, with the 
walls of Chalcedon full in view barring their 
further progress. 

Bat, if the Egyptian rite cannot carry us 
beyond the middle of the fifth century, the 
discipline is full of historic value. Its 
severity and its liberality alike savour of 
remote antiquity—the strict rule of the 
monastery and the easier rule of the nunnery. 
Here we have a link with the primitive 
institution of St. Pachomius, and through 
him with the old Egyptian usage which he 
so strangely introduced into Christianity. The 
link may not be complete ; but it connects our 
days more completely than any other of its 
kind with primitive times, and it is well 
worth that careful study by the light of old 
Coptic documents which it is now only begin- 
ning to receive. ; 

The most important group of Coptic 
churches is still sheltered by the walls of 
Egyptian Babylon, the Roman fortress of the 
capital when ’Amr and his Arabs sprang 
across the border, and won an easy victory 
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through that fatal dislike to their orthodox 
masters which made the Copts surrender to 
that harder rule which has kept them twelve 
centuries and a half trembling in the fortified 
convents lest the spoiler should rifle their 
churches and carry off their children. These 
days of servitude are, if ended, but lately 
ended, for in the remote solitude of the 
Natron Lakes Mr. Butler found on the sanc- 
tuary-screen of a church within the convent 
of St. Macarius ‘‘ a paper covered with finely- 
written Arabic characters,” which ‘ proved 
to be a form of thanksgiving for the entry of 
the English army into Cairo in the year 
1882” (i. p. 8303), and no wonder, for the 
traveller learned from “the Copts” of the 
Nile valley how they ‘‘had been living in 
daily terror of death”’ (p. 292). 

Egyptian Babylon has a special interest as 
a very early seat of Christianity ; nor is the 
idea that St. Peter here wrote his first 
epistle wholly unsupported by the internal 
evidence of the document, slight as that 
evidenceis. The fortress had never been care- 
fully studied until Mr. Butler attempted a 
survey, not too soon, for in a later visit, made 
in the present year, he found that very 
characteristic features were being obliterated 
by the builder, rampant in his vile utili- 
turianism even here. It may be noted that 
good reason is shown for the identification of 
Strabo’s fortress of the Babylonians with the 
ruins formerly known on a more southern 
site. In fact, the town of Babylon may 
well have had two forts, of which the 
southern was first the more important than 
the northern. The churches of the fortress 
which yet stands, the finest Roman structure 
in all Egypt, are minutely described, with 
a comparison of similar features in edifices in 
other parts of the world. There are good plans, 
but the general want of elevations or sections 
and interior views is a serious defect, espe- 
cially to the reader unskilled in architectural 
terminology. A like attention is given to the 
scattered churches enclosed by the convent- 
walls of neighbouring settlements, those to the 
ncrth of Babylon, the survivors of the once 
mighty city of Fustat, otherwise represented 
alone by the great mosque, which has grown 
from the little sanctuary of ’Amr, and by the 
suburban town, which the Europeans with 
astounding ignorance persist in calling Old 
Cairo, which is precisely as we should do if 
we renamed the City Old Westminster. 

The monasteries of the Natron Valley are 
no less carefully described, and here the 
subject is enlivened by some interesting ex- 
terior views, though again one looks in vain 
for elevations or interiors. The features 
uistinguishing the monastic churches from 
those of the conventual settlements are well 
brought out, and must be kept in mind by 
the student as of especial value. The im- 
portance of these churches in evidence is that 
they have suffered least at the hand of the 
natural enemy of art, the restorer, rather 
they have suffered alone from time and the 
decay of knowledge. Away from the influ- 
ences of the moment, the secluded convents 
have been repaired, not restored, and, thanks 
to the strength they owe to the God-fearing 
honesty of their first builders, the work of 
Tepair has been rarely needed. The restora- 
tion of the conventual churches has been till 
lately well done with more detriment to the 





history of art than to the beauty of the 
edifice. But, since Egyptian art has finally 
perished under the influence of Levantine 
vulgarity, the Copts have had to look to the 
miserable models of the modern Greeks ; and 
even the cathedral church, El-Mu’allakah, the 
Suspended (so-called as hanging between two 
Roman bastions), has suffered sadly, in spite of 
better feeling than most English restorers 
have shown in their self-confident achieve- 
ments at home. 

This work is avowedly as complete as the 
author can make it. Some may regret the 
space given to pictures, yet their record is of 
value; and it seems likely that it will be 
found that Coptic art in this branch, stationary 
as it seems, was marked by movements, and 
in the age of Tzimiskes felt, as at Constan- 
tinople, the first wave of the renaissance 
which reached the shores of Sicily and Italy 
three centuries later. The careful noting of 
splendid carvings and lattices makes one 
grieve for the want of illustrations of works 
of the first historical importance, which may 
any day be sold by private cupidity, in spite 
of the resolution of the poorer Copts as com- 
pared with the richer Muslims, or may in the 
present unguerded state of the convents fall 
a prey to a mob of fanatics. 

Mr. Butler has begun a systematic essay. 
There are yet to be described the monasteries 
of St. Antony and St. Paul in the Eastern 
desert, of which St. Antony is alone now 
tenanted, and St. John of the Ladder, not the 
convent ladder, but the saint’s, which is so 
forgotten as to have dropped out of the 
recent maps; also, the splendid White and 
Red Convents in Upper Egypt fired by the 
Memlooks as they retired before the French 
in the War of Napoleon, yet still in part pre- 
served, and of supreme historical interest, as 
supposed to date from the time of Helena; 
and, again, the convents of the Delta, notably 
the remote Sitte Gemyaneh in the desolate 
marsh-lands of the North, in the church 
of which, thirty-seven years ago, I wit- 
nessed, amid an enthusiastic crowd of Copts 
and Muslims, the annual miracle of saintly 
appearances within the great dome of the 
nave—a wonder which European curiosity has 
laboured in vain to explain, without, as far as 
I know, taking the trouble to enquire into 
the architecture and history of the building. 
Many more convents and churches remain 
to be described, notably those of Nubia, un- 
touched since the overthrow of Christianity 
more than three centuries and a half ago. 

Every Coptic church after the Roman 
period has certain common features, which 
it may be well here to note. Unlike a 
mosque, but like an Egyptian house, there is 
no outward architectural form. Wagon- 
vaulted roofs and a cluster of domes, fre- 
quently both, are all the features seen above 
the plain windowless walls. Either indiffer- 
ence to outward show, or a wise avoidance of 
it, or the desire to shut away the world—a 
world actively hostile—forbade the outward 
beauty which in other churches asks in the 
passer-by. But the more absolute the blank 
without the greater the surprise of splendour 
within—a splendour not of vast space, with 
columns rising to a misty vaulted roof, but of 
a series of chambers with galleries, adorned 
with pictures of rich colour, patterned marbles, 
and brilliant blue tiling, and shut off the one 
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from the other by screens of exquisite carving 
in ebony and ivory and tracery of turners’ 
work, the dim light glorified by upper 
windows of stained glass so devised that their 
patterns shine like settings of precious stones, 
emeralds, jacinths, sards, and amethysts. 

Most earnestly to be desired is a careful 
study of the structure and decoration of these 
churches. Every one should be copied in all 
the details of carving and turner’s work, as 
well as in the architectural whole. We 
should then possess an unrivalled series of 
documents for the history of the development 
of art in the East in its best centre, where- 
from we might learn the grammar of a style, 
true in principles, great in resources, large 
like nature in flexibility. This should be 
done now. In ten years’ time the subject 
will be a matter for regret and wonder— 
regret for a great opportunity thrown away 
for ever, wonder at the prodigious apathy of 
those who profess the love of art, but will 
make no sacrifice to prove their love. Our 
young architects are all enthusiasm ; but whe 
is to send them to Egypt? We are not 
ungenerous in working for ancient Egypt, 
and we are right; but why should any part 
of that land of buried treasures be left un- 
explored for lack of the liberality by which 
the Italy of the Renaissance makes us ashamed, 
as in our gratitude we refuse to know the 
private lives of such open-handed patrons of 
art as even Sigismondo di Malatesta ? 

So excellent a work as this, thorough, 
sincere, and with a gift of style that lights 
up the driest details, should surely make a 
sentiment into a passion, and change our 
mind from the sacrilegious theft of fragments 
to set up in museums to the better thought of 
going to the home of these beautiful works to 
learn all they have to tell us. An ancient 
church, which has stood up manfully against 
the storms of near thirteen centuries, and is 
now coming out of her hiding-place into the 
light of day, like the Ephesian sleepers clad 
in the garments of the past, and handling its 
coin, no longer current, might take courage if 
she saw that we moderns of the moderns had 
a reverent love for her sanctuaries, and visited 
them, not to stare and wonder, but to admire 
and learn. If the art of Cairo is to be 
studied, it must first be studied in the 
churches. If the Copts are to recover their 
rights, they can only do so by contact with 
the Westerns. A mission to put on record 
their art would be the best help we cauld 
give them, and for this cause alone it would 
repay the pitiful outlay. And to us, in know- 
ledge and in hope, in the mastery of one 
language more, and the new and larger powers 
we should gain thereby, the winning would 
be a thousandfold greater. 


Reermartp Srvart Poorer, 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE ZOAN EXPLORATION FUND. 
Mayfield, West Hill, Putney, S.W.: Jan. 20, 1885. 

I see that already £600 have been subscribed 
towards the “‘ Zoan” fund, and I doubt not the 
remaining £400 will soon follow. It seems 
puzzling that none of the great heads of the 
Church are among the subscribers. It must. 
strike the outside world as a sign either of fear 
that the results may not prove to their liking, 
or of culpable lukewarmness. It would be well 
that such a reproach should be spared to the 
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Establishment ; and if through your medium a 
new impulse could be given to this work, and 
the small funds already in hand be further 
recruited to the total of £500 by subscriptions 
from eminent churchmen and others, I should 
be very glad to share in them to the amount of 
£50. But we want the impulse and the stamp 
of the Church for the encouragement and sup- 
port, on a large scale, of those Eastern explora- 
tions that bid fair to bring forth things for 
which none of us could be too grateful. 
J. EDWARD PFEIFFER. 








TRACES OF A ROMAN FIRE-BRIGADE AT CHESTER, 
West Derby Road, Liverpool: Jan. 19, 1885. 

Permit me to supply an omission in my letter 
on this subject which appeared in the ACADEMY 
of January 17. 

I there stated that the only traces of fire- 
men outside of the city of Rome were at 
Gret Bridge and at Alt Ofen. I should have 
stated that this was the evidence of the Notitia, 
But, in addition to this, as my friend, the Rev. 
J. Hirst, has stated in a recent paper (Archaeol. 
Journal, vol. xl., p. 230, and vol, xli., p. 162), 
inscriptions referring to the Vigiles have been 
found at Nismes, in France, and at Cirta and 
Turuza, in Algeria. Suetonius, in his Life of 
Claudius, says that emperor established similar 
corps at Ostia and Pozzuoli near Naples. At a 
later period we also hear that Constantinople 
and Ravenna were provided by the Roman 
emperors with a corresponding force. 

W. THompson WATKIN. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


WE learn that Z'he English School of Painting, 
by M. Chesneau, with Notes and Introduction 
by Prof. Ruskin, is now in an advanced state 
of preparation, and will be issued by Messrs, 
Cassell & Co. early next month. It forms a 
volume of ‘The Fine Art Library,” edited by 
Mr. John Sparkes, Principal of the South Ken- 
sington Art Schools. 


Tuk third edition of the late Sir Erasmus 
Wilson’s excellent history, Zhe Eyypt of the 
Pust, is to be edited and completed by Miss 
Amelia B. Edwards. Three-fourths of this new 
edition, greatly enlarged and improved, was 
already in type when the progress of the work 
was interrupted by the death of the lamented 
author. 


THE Dean of Winchester has published an 
appeal for the restoration of the great screen 
of the cathedral, which was constructed by 
Cardinal Beaufort early in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The screen, which is an example of the 
best type of Perpendicular work, originally 
contained twenty-two large statues, as well as 
thirty-four smaller ones. The subjects of the 
larger figures are known, and some of the heads 
are preserved in the cathedral. Of the subjects 
of the smaller figures no trace seems to remain. 
It is proposed to supply all these missing 
statues. Two pedestals and six canopies for 
ths larger statues, and all the pedestals and 
canonies for the smaller ones, will also be 
required. The proposal further includes the 
removal of West’s painting, ‘‘The Raising of 
Lazarus,” and the ornamentation of the large 
space thus left bare; the restoring in stone of 
the portions of the tracery and the pinnacles 
which have been repaired in plaster; and the 
substitution of new doors for the present doors 
leading into the feretory. 


Mr. Heywoop Harpy lately has been em- 
ploying his brush on bolder and more vigorous 
work. His ‘‘ Solitude”—a lion in repose in 


the desert—recently on view in Messrs, Agnew’s 
galleries, was an example of this kind. Mr. 

Lardy is now at work on a companion study, ‘A 
Boar Hunt.” It depicts two hounds in full chase 











after a wild boar. The composition is arranged 
after the manner of Snyders. The study is 
rich in colour. Blues and greys blend in plea- 
sant harmonies throughout the sky, distanc2, 
and mid-distance; whilst the foreground is 
struck in with gradations of warm browns and 
rich ochres. There is much vigour in the action 
depicted—the race for life or death between the 
Lounds and boar—and the picture, both in 
technique and composition, may be described as 
a tour de force—a rare and able piece of art work. 


To-DAY is appointed for the private view of 
the Exhibition of Eighteenth-Century French 
Engravings at the Fine Art Society. The pre- 
fatory notes on the French art of the period 
have been written by Mr. Wedmore. 


AN effort is being made to secure Mr, Vedder’s 
original crayon drawings, in illustration of the 
Rubd’iyaét of "Omar Khayyam, for the Metro- 
politan Museum, New York. 

Tue K. K, Antiken-Kabinet of Vienna has 
just received a valuable addition to its trea- 
sures in a statue of Artemis, found at Larnaka, 
which evidently belongs to the fourth century 
B.c. The work is in excellent preservation. 


WE are informed that Miss J. E. Harrison’s 
lectures to ladies on ‘‘ Greek Art,’ at the 
British Museum, have been attended by a con- 
stantly-increasing audience. The committee of 
the museum at Leicester have invited Miss 
Harrison to give a similar course in connexion 
with that institution. 


A couRsE of six lectures on ‘‘ Egyptian An- 
tiquities” will be given to ladies by Miss Helen 
Beloe at the British Museum, on Wednesday, 
February 11, and the five following Wednes- 
days. Each lecture will be illustrated by 
diagrams, and afterwards by a visit to the 
Egyptian Galleries, in order to examine the 
monuments of the respective periods. The 
object of this course will be to give such an 
outline of the history, religion, manners, and 
customs of Ancient Egypt as may be a guide to 
those previously unacquainted with the subject, 
both in their own reading and in their study of 
the Egyptian monuments in the Museum. 


THE new number of the Archaeological 
Journal contains the following papers :—‘‘ The 
Discoveries at Lanuvium,”’ by Mr. R. P. Pullan; 
‘*The Percies in Scotland,” by Mr. J. Bain; 
** Roman Antiquities from San,” by Mr. W. M. 
Flinders Petrie; ‘‘Repton Priory, Derby- 
shire,” by Mr. W. H. St. John Hope; ‘‘ Civic 
Maces,” by Mr. R. 8. Ferguson; ‘‘On the 
difference of plan alleged to exist between 
churches of Austin canons and those of monks, 
and the frequency with which such churches 
were parochial,” by the Rev. J. F. Hodgson. 


THE special number of the Levue des Arts 
Décoratifs, devoted to the eighth exhibition of 
the Union Centrale, which was announced for 
publication on January 1, will not be ready 
till the end of the month. It will contain 
upwards of 400 pages, and sixteen engravings 
hors texte. The February number will be pub- 
lished as usual on the first of the month. 


THE exhibition of the Society of Painter- 
Etchers for 1885 is to be held at the Dudley 
Gallery from May 25 to July 4. The days 
fixed for receiving works sent for exhibition 
are May 11,12,and13. Allforms of engraving 
on metal which the artist may choose as a means 
of original expression are eligible for exhibition, 
but only original works will be accepted. 


A new quarterly, to be called The American 
Journal of Archaeology, is shortly to be com- 
menced at Baltimore. 
includes Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, Dr. A. L. 
Frothingham, Dr. A. Emerson, Prof. Allan 
Marquand, and Messrs. T. W. Ludlow, A. R. 
Marsh, and Chas. C. Perkins. Messrs. Triibner 
& Co, will be the London agents, 


The editorial staff 








MUSIC. 
THE POPULAR CONCERTS. 


MpME. Essiporr played again last Saturday 
afternoon,* but the group of solos which she 
selected was ill-assorted. A Romance by 
Schumann was first announced, and we 
naturally expected one of the three from op. 
28, but she played the second movement from 
F sharp minor sonata (op. 11). ‘Next came 
some airs de ballet from Gluck’s Alceste, arranged 
in the form of a caprice by M. Camille St. 
Saéns, which Mdme. Essipoff wisely curtailed. 
The piece is showy, but without plan or interest. 
The simple charm of Gluck’s melodies is hidden 
by tawdry ornaments. The Thalberg étude de 
concert was cleverly interpreted, but such a piece 
is quite out of place at these concerts. Last 
Monday there was a Beethoven: pianoforte 
sonata; ‘“‘a” sonata is announced for to-day ; 
and it is to be announced that, for the future, 
a line will be carefully drawn between classical 
and bravoura music. We must thank Mdme. 
Essipoff for not accepting the encore. The 
public tried hard to obtain it, but the lady was 
firm. If other pianists would follow her 
example, encores would no longer be the 
fashion—at these concerts at any rate—and 
performer and public would both be gainers. 
The programme included Haydn’s Quartet (op. 
76, No. 3), with the well-known and much 
admired variations on ‘‘God preserve the 
Emperor,” and Rubinstein’s sonata in D for 
pianoforte and violoncello. Miss Ambler (Mrs. 
Brereton) sang songs by Schubert and Bach: 
her rendering of the former was weak, but she 
was fairly successful with the latter. Mdme. 
Norman-Néruda played Franz Rees’s Prelude, 
‘Romance and Scherzo for violin. 

On Monday evening, January 19, Mr. Max 
Pauer, son of the well-known teacher and 
writer, Mr. Ernst Pauer, was the pianist. Last 
season he gave two recitals at the Princes Hall, 
Piccadilly, and we then recognised him as a 
player of considerable technical ability, and 

ssessed of something more than mechanical 

exterity. For his début at the Pupular Con- 
certs he selected Beethoven’s Sonata in A flat, 
(op. 110), an ambitious, but dangerous, choice. 
It demands calmness and perfect self-possession 
on the part of the performer; but Mr. Pauer, if 
we may judge from the rate at which he took 
the middle: section of the second movement, 
and also the final fugue, was not in a state to 
do himself full justice. We must, however, 
praise his clear, neat, and intellectual playing. 
His reading of the first movement was somewhat 
cold, and in some places he dragged the time. 
He was much applauded, and for an encore 
performed Beethoven’s clever, but eccentric, 
Rondo (op. 129): here again we noticed a 
tendency to hurry on the part of the performer. 
We have entered somewhat into detail; but Mr. 
Max Pauer deserves to be noticed, for in time 
he may take a high position among English 
pianists. The programme included three of 
Schumann’s Stiicke im Volkston (op. 102), 
Mozart’s pianoforte Trio in C major, and 
Spohr’s brilliant Quartet for strings in A (op. 
93). Mdlle. Maria di Lido sang some interest- 
ing songs by Tschaikowski, Lassen, and Goring 
Thomas ; but her voice is not sympathetic, and 
her singing shows but little style. 

J. S. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSIC NOTES. 


Mr. E, DANNREUTHER announces another series 
of Musical Evenings on the following dates: 
—January 27, February 10 and 24, and March 
10. The programmes are interesting. At the 
second concert we notice a first performance of 
Dr. C. H. H. Parry’s Variations for piano on @ 
theme in D minor, and at the third Liszt’s Con- 
certo patetico in E minor for two pianofortes. 
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THEATRES. 


DELPHI THEATRE. 


Sole Proprietors and Managers, Messrs, A. & S. GATTI. 

Every evening, at 3, IN THE RANKS. 

Me«srs. Charles Warner, Beveridge, Garien, Beauchamp, Herbert, Shore, 
Fitzdavis Travers, Cooper, Byrnes, Fulljames, Bernard, and John Ryder ; 
Mesd Isabel Bat » H. Leigh, i. Coveney, J. Carter, aud Maggie 
Hunt. 


Preceded, at 7.15, vy TURN HIM OUT, 











OURT THEATRE. 


Lessees and Managers, Mr. JOHN CLAYTON and Mr. ARTHUR CECIL. 
Every evening, at 9, will be produced an Original Play, in three acts, 
by BRONSON HOWARD, entitled 
YOUNG MRS. WINTHROP. 
Me'srs. H. B. Corway, H. Reeves-Smith, F, Kerr, and Arthur Cecil ; 
Mes: ames Marion Terry, Lydia Foote, Norreys, and John Wood. 
Preceded, at 8, by the popular triumviretta, 
COX and BU 


Music by Sir Arthur Sullivan. : 
Messrs, Arthur Cecil, E, D, Lyons, and Furneaux Cook. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 
Every evening, Augustus Harris’s grand Christmas Pantomime, entitled 
WH.TTINGTON AND HIS CAT, 
by J. L. BLANCHARD, 

Messrs, Herbert Campbell, Harry Nicholls, Harry Parker, Charles Lauri, 
James T, Powers, Percy Bell, Keuben Inch, Jobn Ridley, and Harry 
Payne (Clown); Mesdames Fanny Leslie, Kite Munroe, Anes, Minnie 
Mario, Dot Mario, Jessie Mayland, M. A. Victor, Erminia Pertoldi, and 
Zanfretta. The Children of the National Trainivg School of Dancing, uncer 
the direction of Madame Katti Lanner, 








ssces, Messrs. VARGUES and DE CHASTELAIN, 
Every evening, at 7.20 (LAST NIGHTS), a New Comic Opera, in two 
acts, entitl CAHONTAS. 

Book by Sydney Grundy. Mcsis by Edward Sol 
by the Composer, 

At 10, a Pantomimic sketch by the PiwaupDs (exclusively engaged), 
entitled PINAUDERIES, 

Av 10,30, a new Romantic Ballet of Action, entitled 

SELLE 


KMPIRE THEATRE. 
Le M 
7. 





Opera ducted 


Prcduced by M. Bertrand. Music by Adolphe Adam, 


Director, Mr. JOHN HOLLIFGsHEAD, 
GZ RAND THEATRE, 
TON. 


N iN. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. CHARLES WILMOT. 
Every evening, at 7.30, gorgeous pantomime, entitled 


PUSS IN BOOTS, 








LOBE THEATRE 
4 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. CHARLES H. HAWTREY. 
Every evening, at 9, THE PxIVATE SECRETARY, 
Messrs, Beaumont, Penley, Hawtrey, Cross, Andrews. Sykes, Mackenzie, 
and Hill; Mesdames Featherston, Millett, Murray and Stephens. 
Preceded, at 8, by a Drama, in one act, entitled 
PENNY, 
Business Manager, Mr. EUGENE C. STAFFORD. 





EW SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee, Mr. MAT ROBSON. 
Every evening, at 8.156, ANDREW HALLIDAY'’s Play, 
3REAT CITY, 
New scenery ; original effects. 
Preceded, at 7.30, by a Farce. 
General Manager, Mr. E, N. HALLOWS. 





LYMPIC THEATRE. 


Lessee and Managcress, Mrs. A. CONOVER. 
. MISS ADA CAVENDISH, 
Every evening, at 8.30, an original Drama, in three acts, by Mark 
QUINTON, entitled IN His POWER. 
Preceded, at 7,40, by RUIH’S ROMANCE, 





RINCE’S THEATRE. 
Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. EpGan BRUCE. ore 
MKS. LANGTRY, Fig 


Every evening,, at 8.15, a Drama, ,in three acts, 
of ALEXANDRE DUMAS, entitled 


PRINCESS GEORGE, 
Produced under the direction of Mr. COGHLAN 


Preceded, at 8, by 10M NODD\’s SECRET. 
STRAND THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manageress, Mrs. SWAXBOROUGH. 
Every evening, at #,30, the late H, J. BYRON’s Comedy, 


rover 
cdapted from the French 





OUR BOYS 
(by arrangement with Mr. Duck), with Mr. DAVID JAMES in his original 
character of PERKYN MIDDLEWIC K, 

Preceded, at 7.30, by 


SWEETHEART, GOOD BYE 
by Miss May Hout. —_— , 








TOOLE’S THEATRE. 


‘ Sole Lessee, Mr. J. L. TOOLE. 
ky Under the management of Wilie Edouin and Lionel Brough. 
Very evening, at 3.30, New Burlesqu, 
byt THE BABES ; OK, WHINES FROM THE WooD, 
¥ HARRY PAULTON and W, C. LEVEY. 
qttesare. Willie Edouin, Lionel Brough, T. Squire, Fyfe Scott, &c. ; Mes- 
= Rosie St. George, B, May, Kate Everleigh, C.rlotta Zerbini, Emily 
iller, and Alice Atherton. 
receded, at 7.40, by OFF DUTY. 
Mr. Lionel Brough, &c, 





VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 


Ey. Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. TUOMAS TBORNE, 
Men Vout ts, at8, SAINTS AND SINNERS, 
a Thomas Thorne, Henry Nevi'le, Fred, Thorne, W. Lestocq, E. M. 
Cis ou, ¥. Grove, W. Howe, Yorke Stephens, and Mackintysh ; Mesd ames 
Y Grahame, M, A, Gitard, and Kate Phillips, 


Gold Medals: Paris, 


1878 ; Calcutta, 1884. 


RY’S COCOA EXTRACT 


IN PACKETS AND TINS. 


GUARANTEED PERFECTLY PURE COCOA ONLY. 


‘If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome pre tion of Cocoa.” 
io Strictly pure; well manufactured in every way.”—W. W. STODDART, F.L.C., FOS. City Analyst. 
‘e Cocoa, & portion of oil extracted.” —CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D ‘Anal 


—Dr. HAssatt 


+ F.R.C.S.L, yst for Dublin. 





Try also FRY’S CARACAS COC 


oA,—“ A delicious preparation,” 








PURE, FRAGRAN 


of balms for the skin.” 


SOLD 


CHEAP BOOKS, 

GILBERT & FIELD allow Threepence discount in the Shilling from 
the published prices of all New Books, School-Books, School Prizes, and 
Maguzines, Country and Export Orders promptly executed, All orders 
to the amount of £5 sent carriage free to any part of the United Kingdom. 
Catalogues gratis and post free. 


London : GILBERT & FIELD, 67, Moorgate-street, and 18, Gracechurch- 
street, E. 





and PERIODICALS.—VVYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, 
Truth, Knowledge, Health, Revicw, British Mail, the Printing Times, 
the Furniture Gusette, and other high-class Publications, call attention to 
the facilities they possess for the COMPLET 
PUNCTUAL PRODUCTION of PERIODICAL LITERATURE, whether 
at] dor Plain. Esti farnished to Projectors of New Periodicu!s, 
tor _ Printing and Publishing.—74 to 76, Great Queen-street, 
Lordon, W. 


" 








ONDON LIBRARY, 
8T. JAMES'S SQUARE, 8.W. 
PRESIDENT.—LORD HOUGHTON. 


Archbishop of Dublin, E. H. Bunbury, Esq., Lord Tennyson. 
TRUSTEES.—Lord Heughton, Earl of Carparvon, Earl of Rosebery. 


2 with Entrance-fee of £6; Life Membership, £26, Fifteen Volumes are 
allowea to Country, and Ten to Town, Members, Reading-room open 
from Ten to Half-past Six. Catalogue (4875), price 16s, ; to Members, | 2s. 
Supplement (1875-80), price 53.; to Members, 4s. Prospectus on applica- 
tion, ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





Adopted by the School Board for London. 





Now ready, price 7s. 6d. the Sct of Twelve Copics in a 
Wrapper, size 23 by 33; Mounted on Twelve Boards, 
7s. 6d. extra; or on Six Boards, both sides, 4s, 6d. extra, 


Coloured Freehand DrawingCopies 


FOR CLASS TEACHING. 


These copies are aDArTED from specimens of various 
styles of ornament, and are specially suitable for class- 
teaching. TH COLOUR makes the copy attractive to 
children, enables them to distinguish the form more readily, 


at and comparing masses or spaces instead of simply ob- 
serving outlines. It is not intended that the colour should 
be copied by the childrn, though, when possible, the 
teacher will find it useful to allow this practice as a reward 
for careful drawing, 





London: 
ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 27, Chancery-lane, W.C. 


PHN IX FIRE OFFICE, Loasarp Sraeer 


and CHARING CRO388, LONDON.—Established 1783. 


—~ eens against Loss by Fire and Lightning offected in all parts of the 
world. 
Loss claims arranged wittrorommtitude and Ifberality. 
WILLIAM C. MACDONALD, } 








FRANCIS B, MACDONALD, § Joint Seoretaries, 


PEARS’ SOAP. 


T° PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS | 


E, ECONOMIC, and | 


VICE-PRESIDENTS —Right Ion. W. E. Gladstone, M.P, His Gracethe Lord | 


The Library contains 109,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature | 
ia various Languages. Subscription, £3 a-year without Entrance-fee, or 
£ 


and induces a habit, so useful to draughtsmen, of looking | 


NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to the Firm. 


T, REFRESHING. 


Sir ERASMUS WILSON, late President of the College of 


Surgeons of England, writes :—‘‘ PEARS’ SOAP is ot the nicest 
and most careful manufacture and the most refreshing and agreeable 


EVERYWHERE. 


| ESTABLISHED 1851, 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton-buildings, Chancery-!ane. 

Current Accounts opened according to the usual practice of other Baukers, 
anc Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances when not drawn 
below £25. Nocommission charged for keeping Accounts 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per cent. Interest re- 
payable on demand. 

| 6 Ban lertakes for its C free of charge, the custody of 
Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills 

of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks 

and Shares. 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
AP hiet, with full icul on li 
lat March. | ANq, 








FRANCIS RAVENROROFY, Manager. 





| ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD 
PRINTERS OF 
Books, Pamphlets, Magazines, Newspapers, and 
Periodicals. 
Catalogues, Posters, Price Currents, Circulars, 
Notices, and all General Commercial Work. 
Parliamentary, Law, and General Printing. 
Contracts entered into with Public Companies, 
Bankers, Insurance Offices, Auctioneers, 
Manufacturers, Merchants and Traders, dc. 


PRINTING WORKS. 
LONSDALE BUILDINGS, 27, CHANCERY LANE 
} (oPpPosiITE THE CHANCERY LANE POST-OFFICK). 


_ To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BRAND & CO's OWN SAUCE, 
GOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 

OTTED MEATS & YORK& GAME Piks. 
| AISSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 

| TPURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, end otter 

| GPECIALITLES tor INVALIDS. 








| GAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS, 
. SOLE ADDRESS— 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREE" 

“MAYFAIR. W. 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 


| ‘MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 


Te origina), best, and most liberal, 
FOUNDED A.D 1868, 
| Cash prices. No extra charge for time given. 
(lustrated ee: Wo full particulars of terms, postefree, 
. MOE 


Ry 
48,349,250, Tottenham-court-road, and 19, 20, aad 31, Morwell-strect W 
| 


| Established 1563, 
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HISTORICAL WORKS 
FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, 
Published by MESSRS. LONGMANS, GREEN, & C0. 











EPOCHS of ANCIENT HISTORY. Edited by the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, Bart., M.A., and by C. Sanxey, 


10 vols , fcap. 8vo, with Maps, price 2s. 6d. each volume :— 
COX’S GREEKS and the PERSIANS. 


—,.- - "@RACCHI MARIUS, and SULLA 
ares jp hey peed ROMAN EMP MPLRE, from the Assassination of Julius Cacsar CURTEIS’S RISE of the MACEDONIAN EMPIRE. 
é ssassination of Domit: - IHNE’S ROME to its CAPTURE by the GAULS. 
CAPES'S I s —e EMPIRE of = SECOND CENTURY, or the Age of the MERIVALE’S ROMAN TRIUMVIRATES. 
COX’S ATHENIAN EMPIRE, from the Flight of Xerxes to the Fall of SANKEY’S SPARTAN and THEBAN SUPREMACIES. 
Athens. SMITH’S (BOSWORTH) ROME and CARTHAGE, the PUNIC WARS. 








EPOCHS of MODERN HISTORY. Edited by C. Cotpecx, M.A. 16 vols., feap 8vo, with Maps, price 


2s. 6d, each volume :— 
, JOHNSON’S NORMANS in EUROPE. 
CONN CRUSADES. G of the MIDDLE AGES. LONGMAN’S FREDERICK the GREAT and the SEVEN YEARS’ WAR. 
REIGHTON’S AGE of ELIZABETH. LUDLOW’S WAR of AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE, 1775—1783. 
GATRDNERS HOUSES of LANCASTER and YORK. McCARTHY’S EPOCH of REFORM, 1850-1850. 


GARDINER'S (8. R.) THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. - MORRIS’S AGE of ANNE. 
GARDINEI: S (8S. R. } FIRS’ TWO STUARTS and the PURITAN REVOLU- SEEBOHM’S PROTESTANT REVOLUTION. 


GARDINER’S (Mrs. 8S. R.) FRENCH REVOLUTION, 1789-1795. STUBBS’S EARLY PLANTAGENETS. 
HALE’S FALL of the STUARTS, and WESTERN EUROPE from 1678 to 1697. WARBURTON’S EDWARD the THIRD. 


EPOCHS of ENGLISH HISTORY. Edited by the Rev. Manpeut Crercuton, M.A. 


POWELL’S EARLY ENGLAND to the NORMAN CONQUEST. GARDINER'S (Mrs.) STRUGGLE against ABSOLUTE MONARCHY, 1603 to 








CREIGHTON’S (Mrs.) ENGLAND. a CONTINENTAL POWER, from the 
RowLt SB to the Srent Charter, AS 9d. _ PARLIAMENT, ROWLEY'S “SETTLEMENT of the CONSTITUTION, from 1689 to 1784. 
of the PEOPLE and the GROWTH_ of 
OR EAE RNG Great Charter to the Accession of Henry VIE. 1215-—1a85. 9d. TANGOOK'S “ENGLAND during the AMERICAN and EUROPEAN WARS, 
tS) ‘ 1485 - 1603. rom 1 
Price 9d. ‘es et a ee BROWNING’S MODERN ENGLAND, from 1820 to 1874. 94. 


*.* Complete in One Volume, with Twenty-seven Tables and Pedigrees, and Twenty-three Maps, fcap. 8vo, price 5s. 


LORD MACAULAY’S WORKS. 


ONLY AUTHORISED AND COMPLETE EDITIONS. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession of James the Second. 


STUDENT’S EDITION. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. 
CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESS AYS, _ with - Lays of Ancient Rome. 
AUTHORISED EDITION. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. | POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


The ESSAY on WARREN HASTINGS. Annotated by 8. Hatzs. 1s. 6d. 
The ESSAY on LORD CLIVE. Annotated by H. Covrrnore Bowen, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. Illustrated by G. Scharf. Popular Edition. Feap. 4to, 6d., sewed; 


1s., cloth. 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. Annotated Edition. Feap. 8vo, 1s., sewed; 1s. 6d., cloth. 








A CLASS-BOOK HISTORY of ENGLAND, designed for the Use of Students preparing for the 
v D. MO 


University Local Examinatio J anaes 
—o Thousand, with eee. pen de ary pg = Agog tyculation, ond sebeneananed peietnininyerccnee iii. ee 


Also to be had in Th al i — 
Book? itt 1000 A.D tork ee oe arranged as Reading Books. Book I., 55 B.c.—1399 A.D., price 1s.6d. Book II., 1399 A.D.—1660 A.D., price 1s. 6d. 


OUTLINE of ENGLISH HISTORY, sc. 55-a.n. 1880. By 8. R. Garviver, LL.D., Professor of Modern 


History in University College, London. With Ninety-six Woodcuts and Maps, F cap. 8yo, 2s. 6d. 


THE CHILD'S FIRST HISTORY of ROME. By the Avrnor of “Amy Herserr.” Uniform with 


“A First History of Greece,” by the same Author. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


A FIRST HISTORY of GREECE. By the Avruor of “Amy Heasert.” Uniform with “The Child's 


First History of Rome,” by the same Author, F cap. Svo, 3s. 6d. 


A HISTORY of the ROMANS under the EMPIRE. By the Very Rev. Cuartes Mertvate, D.D., Dean 


of Ely. 8 vols., post 8vo, £2 8s, 


GENERAL HISTORY of ROME, from the Foundation of the City to the Fall of Augustulus, 


BC. 753-A.D, 476, By the SAME AUTHOR. Crown 8vo, 7s. €d, 


SCHOOL HISTORY of ROME. Abridged from Dean Mertvate’s “General History of Rome,” with 
the sanction of the Author, by C. PULLER, M.A. With Thirteen Full-page meal — 8vo, 3s. 6d. : 


Lonpon : LONGMAN 8, GREEN, & CO., PatennostEk Row. 
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on ‘or the Proprietors by ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Lonsdal ing 
lish e Printing W. " 
and Published by HENRY VILLERS, 27, Chancery Lane, aaa Chancery Lane; 
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